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In the Velerinary Record of October 15th, 1932, 
appears an abstract of the Annual Report of the 
Edinburgh City Veterinary Department. In the 
course of this, reference is made to Mr. Jowett’s 
observations on the incidence of Br. abortus 
lesions in guinea-pigs which had been inoculated 
from composite milk samples in connection with 
tuberculosis: 16°6 per cent. of 295 such guinea- 
pigs showed macroscopic lesions of abortus 
infection at post-mortem examination, and Mr. 
Jowett points out that very probably others 
would have been detected as being infected with 
that disease had serological methods been applied. 

At this laboratory we examine a large number 
of composite samples of milk from herds supply- 
ing towns and cities, and for some time past 
have kept records, not only of the incidence of 
macroscopic abortus lesions in the guinea-pigs 
so used, but also of the result of the agglutination 
test for abortus infection, which, is applied in the 
-ase of all guinea-pigs killed in this connection. 

The following results may, therefore, be of 
interest in view of the point raised by Mr. Jowett, 
und mentioned above. 

During the past two years, 642 guinea-pigs have 
been dealt with in this way. Of these, 411 were 
negative, and 231 positive to the agglutination test, 
using B. abortus (bovine) antigen. 

Among the 231 reactors lesions were present 
in 155, and no lesions were detectable with the 
naked eye in 76. 

Among the 411 non-reacting guinea-pigs no 
lesions could be seen in 398, while the remaining 
13 had enlarged spleens which may or may not 
have been due to abortus infection. Cultural 
examinations were not made. The agglutination 


test was carried out in all cases by Huddleson’s * 


“rapid ” method. 

The distribution of lesions among the 155 in 
which they were detectable was: Spleen 145, 
testicles five, spleen and testicles two, pelvic 
abscess one, mesenteric lymph glands one, liver 
one. The preponderance of splenic lesions is 
quite striking, but the incidence of testicular 
lesions is not a true indication, as many of the 
guinea-pigs used were females. 

The samples dealt with were pint bottles to 
which 1 per cent. of boric acid had been added 








as a preservative, since many of them would be 
two or more days in transit to the laboratory. 
It may be of interest to note that although two 
plates of gentian violet serum agar have been 
sown from the gravity cream of each sample and 
incubated in 10 per cent. CO, for four days, 
colonies of Br. abortus have only developed in 
13 instances. 

In nine of these the guinea-pig’s serum was 
positive and lesions were visible in the spleen. 
In two the serum was positive, but no lesions 
were seen. In one case the guinea-pig inoculated 
from the sample was found dead of peritonitis 
11 days after inoculation, and its serum could not 
be tested; it is therefore not included in the 
statistics given here. In the remaining case, 
although the culture was positive, the inoculated 
guinea-pig’s serum did not react, nor were lesions 
detected in it. The sample giving this curious 
result was one of two which were received here 
from Christchurch on September 20th, 1932. As 
the guinea-pig inoculated from the other sample 
was also negative, and showed no lesions, it can 
scarcely have been due to a mistake in the identity 
of the sample. 


SUMMARY 

Guinea-pigs to the number of 642 inoculated 
from composite milk samples, in the biological 
test for tuberculosis, have subsequently been 
examined post-mortem for lesions due_ to 
Br. abortus infection, and their sera have been 
tested by the “rapid” agglutination test against 
bovine abortus antigen. Results may be tabulated 
as follows :— 

Number of guinea-pigs tested 642. 

Positive 231 (36 per cent. of total). 

Abortus lesions seen, 155 (67:1 per cent. of 
positives). 

Abortus lesions not seen 76 (32:9 per cent. of 
positives). 

Negative 411 (64 per cent. of total). 

Suspicious lesions seen 13 (3:1 per cent. of 
negatives). 

Lesions not seen 398 (96:9 per cent. of 
negatives). 

Gravity cream from all of the 642 samples was 
cultured for Br. abortus, with positive results in 
cnly 13 instances. Twelve of the samples which 
were positive by culture were also positive by 
suinea-pig test, but the remaining one caused 
no lesions nor serological reaction in the inocu- 
lated animal. 
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DIFFICULTIES MET WITH IN 
PROSECUTIONS FOR ALLEGED 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


Central Veterinary Society Discussion 

We reproduce reports of a discussion on the 
subject of difficulties met with in prosecutions 
for alleged cruelty to animals (together with 
resultant resolutions) which constituted the 
major portion of the proceedings at meetings 
of the Central Division, N.V.M.A., held at 10, 
Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1, on Feb- 
ruary 2nd and March 2nd, 1933. 

The subject was introduced for discussion at 
the February meeting by Captain L. 8S. Balls and 
Dr. James MecCunn. 

Captain L. S. Batis: I pray leave to bring 
before the members of the Central Veterinary 
Society a matter which, to my mind, is of the 
gravest concern to the town practitioner. 

It is the question of police court prosecutions 
in cases of alleged cruelty. To one who has the 
welfare of the horse at heart and also the well- 
being of all who gain their living from horse 
flesh, the present position of affairs is nothing 
short of alarming. Owners, horse-keepers, etc., 
are at the mercy of any Tom, Dick or Harry 
who cares to bring a case against them, Our 
courts are attended daily by people in such a 
plight. Exaggerated evidence is often given and 
if the person is not in a position to employ an 
adequate defence he is completely at the mercy 
of those who give evidence against him. Many 
cases are undefended through ignorance or want 
of means, and it is on these that the pernicious 
system thrives. 

These cases, in my view, are divisible into two 
or three heads. There is, first, the legitimate 
“ase of cruelty: by that I mean such a case 
as that of a horse with a bad sitfast, with the 
pad pressing on it. The horse is really lamed 
by it, and an officer seeing such an animal at 
work has at last to take the owner to the court. 

The second heading is what I may call the 
border-line case: a case where discretion would 
lie with the Horse Society officer or the pdlice 
officer to tell the man to call an ambulance and 
have the horse taken home. Thirdly, there are 
the cases that should not be brought at all. 

In regard to professional evidence, the magis- 
trates naturally pay most attention to those who 
are frequently before them: this is human 
nature and I do not say one can blame a magis- 
trate for it. 

Only recently I had a case at Croydon where 
a horse fell in the street and in doing so knocked 
a piece of skin off his withers. The wound was 
the size of a sixpence. The case was taken to 
the court, and the veterinary surgeon against 
me said the horse’s withers were covered in 
blind boils which had burst. I begged the magis- 
trates to see the horse. They would not, and 
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they convicted. That horse was in beautiful 
condition, and the whole trouble was due to an 
accident that happened in the street. The owner 
refused point blank to have the animal des- 
troyed, and the horse is working now. 

I think the only way to stop unnecessary 
causes, unjustifiable cases, being brought before 
the courts is for a deputation to go to Lord 
Trenchard, and tell him what trouble is being 
‘aused thereby. 

In any event, this trouble is so serious to the 
profession that I think that good may come if 


we can have a discussion here among our 
Fellows in order to see if we cannot remedy 
inatters, 


I will conclude by quoting a recent case. Two 
men, a carman and a horse-keeper, were had 
up in a police court and charged with cruelty 
to two horses in working them while lame. The 
police officer gave his evidence; the horse- 
keeper denied that the horses were lame; the 
veterinary surgeon for the prosecution said that 
both horses were lame, and two veterinary sur- 
geons for the defence, while admitting that there 
might be lameness, said there was no pain. 

Both defendants were convicted. 

Dr. J. McCunn: It gave me great pleasure 
when Captain Balls got up at the last meeting 
and ventilated this subject, which for long has 
‘aused me grave concern. 

When I was in practice and since I have been 
at the Royal Veterinary College I have been on 
many of these cases, and I must say that I think 
nearly 80 per cent. of them are frivolous cases. 

It may be as well to quote a few cases in 
which I have been called. 

A veterinary surgeon in the Kast End of 
London asked me one Saturday if I would see 
a horse for him. The case had been to the police 
court and to all intents and purposes it was 
finished with, for the defendant was a poor man 
and appeal was out of the question. The animal 
concerned was a cob, and the man was accused 
of working it while it was very lame. It was 
an R.S.P.C.A, case, but the police had to take 
it up, as they were called. I saw this horse and 
spent two hours there. 

We tried it in a van, we turned it and trotted 
it, but it went, ‘* one, two, three, four,’’ up and 
down the street: nothing wrong with it. The 
carman was so insistent that there was nothing 
wrong with it that he refused to let his son 
pay the fine and went to prison for three weeks. 

Another case was an R.S.P.C.A. prosecution 
of a man accused of starving sheep, and depriv- 
ing them of water. The sheep were on a marsh 
belonging to the Metropolitan Water Board, and 
there was an ample water supply, also ample 
grazing. To my astonishment, in the court both 
the R.S.P.C.A, inspector and the veterinary sur- 
geon who supported him swore that there was 
not sufficient food and that there was no water. 
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1 spoke to the veterinary surgeon, as a friend, 
before 1 went in, and told him I had seen the 
water, but he had rendered the report that there 
was no water and he persisted in that assertion. 
The defendant was a man of some standing in 
his district, and he was put to the trouble of 
defending his honour for a whole day. He 
Inanaged to win his case, but when his solicitor 
asked for costs he was told by the Bench to be 
satisfied with what he had got, 

I was called to see a horse that had been 
stopped by a policeman: it had a small bed-sore 
on its buttock, and that wound only: there was 
no question of lameness or anything else. — It 
Was stopped in the morning, rushed up to the 
court, and the youth with it—a lad of 18 or 
20—sent to prison. His father came to me in 
a great state about it and I went to see the 
horse the same evening. I said he must appeal. 
He went to a solicitor, who told him he would 
need £75 to appeal. The man went home to talk 
the matter over with his wife, and next morning 
told me that he could do nothing. He said: 
“The boy’s mother and | have agreed to let 
him do the month, and we will give him the 
£75 when he comes out—we cannot waste it.” 

When the veterinary surgeon is called by the 
police or R.S.DP.CLA, he is there to give evidence 
of fact. If a horse is lame on its fore-leg it is 
no business of his if it has got any other trouble. 
He should confine himself to what he is asked. 
Veterinary surgeons should not try to act as 
advocates. Ina case I was in recently L listened 
to a most learned dissertation between the 
magistrate and the veterinary surgeon. The 
veterinary surgeon, after giving evidence, to my 
mind spoiled himself by volunteering the infor- 
mation: ‘* I have no doubt the prosecution will 
put forward the suggestion that strained ten- 
dons are not a painful condition; I can assure 
them, from personal experience, that they are.’’ 
The magistrate agreed with him. When my turn 
came I am afraid I upset matters a little, for 
they seemed to know that I was a doctor. The 
only reply that 1 could give when the solicitor 
for the defence asked if I could give them some 
information about strained tendons was: “ Sir, 
before I came to this court I thought I knew 
something about strained tendon in horses, but 
1 find that there is a tremendous lot I do not 
know, and I shall have to re-learn the subject.” 
My reply to the magistrate, who said I was 
insolent, was that I had said what I did as this 
was the only way in which to bring the matter 
to his notice. 

As a final point, I have been in certain courts 
in London in recent years, and on two occasions 
I have heard one magistrate say that he would 
be glad when all horses are off the streets of 
London; and I cannot blame him, because he 
has acted on the evidence that has been put 
before him. 
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Major R, IF. WALL said that this was a very 
important subject, on which much breath had 
been wasted and much ink slung; nevertheless, 
it was time that something was done about it. 

Like most of the older veterinary surgeons in 
Town, he had had considerable experience in 
police courts, and unfortunately the fight he had 
put up had very seldom succeeded, 

He did think that, to some extent, some of 
the members of our profession were to blame 
for the present system. 

Like Captain Balls and Professor MeCunn, he 
had seen horses that were perfectly fit for work, 
brought up to the courts, and the drivers and 
the owners had had to suffer, in some cases very 
severely. In his opinion, the only remedy that 
would secure justice for the owner and driver 
was to make the appointment at the police court 
wu public one, and that the veterinary surgeons 
in the district should be taken in turn to give 
evidence for the prosecution, 

He thought that there was a great deal of 
persecution of the horse owner by men who were 
striving for silver medals, and he agreed with 
Dr. MeCunn that the veterinary surgeon for the 
prosecution should confine his evidence to the 
facts of the particular condition before him, 
irrespective of defects that had no bearing on 
the case, 

Mr. J. W. McInrosu described the subject 
before them as undoubtedly of great interest to 
the profession and particularly to veterinary 
surgeons engaged in practice in London, who 
were frequently called upon to deal with cases 
of that kind. 

That was neither the first nor the second time, 
however, that that matter had been before that 
Society. Many of those present there that 
evening would remember that a very interesting 
paper was submitted by Mr. Byerley, of Green- 
wich, some years ago, on that very subject, and 
a very interesting discussion took place. In 
addition to that, they had a very important dis- 
cussion, some little time afterwards, upon the 
same lines. It was then felt by many members 
and particularly by members who felt it their 
duty to appear in defence of alleged cases of 
cruelty, that they were not being treated by the 
courts as they should be treated. That resulted 
in a certain complaint being made to the Home 
Office by that Society. The Society appointed a 
small deputation to wait on the Home Office, 
if allowed, The Home Office sent avery 
gracious reply, and the deputation, of whom he 
was one, was received, There was a long dis- 
cussion and representations were made on the 
lines suggested by the Society. Complaint had 
been made about greenyard conditions, and the 
deputation were assured that steps would be 
taken to remedy them. So far as his experience 
went, there had since been a great improvement 
in regard to that matter, 
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The next point was the unsatisfactory evi- 
dence submitted by veterinary surgeons engaged 
by the police to give evidence. The reply of the 
Home Office on that count was that there was 
no need for the profession to go to them on a 
matter of that kind; that it was surely their 
duty to put their own house in order. Up to 
that time things were undoubtedly very unsatis- 
factory in that regard, but speaking from his 
own experience of 30 years in one of the largest 
studs in London, he was satisfied that a great 
improvement had been effected. 

With regard to the R.S.P.C.A., Many years 
ago the relationship between that organisation 
and the profession was not a very happy one. 
The position was quite otherwise to-day: the 
relationship between the R.S.P.C.A, and the pro- 
fession was, on the whole, very satisfactory, and 
from his point of view he had no complaint to 
make against that body, at any rate in recent 
years, 

With regard to police court prosecutions, they 
all felt grieved at times if things did not go as 
they would like them to go. There were bound 
to be differences of opinion, and they must recog- 
nise that. Their duty as a profession was, so 
far as they could, to prevent cruelty; at the 
same time, they had a duty to the horse-owning 
community. They must see to it that that com- 
munity was not unduly harassed, and so long 
as the horse was destined to play a part in the 
economic life of our country, and particularly 
in that city, reasonable methods must be applied 
to his work, They did know that there were 
many owners of animals who had no scruples 
where gain was concerned, and there must be 
some check: as to how far that check should 
go was a matter which ought to be easily 
enough arranged. 

He had a little difficulty in knowing, that 
evening, whether their discussions were to be 
directed against the police, against those mem- 
bers of the profession who appeared for the 
police, or, indeed, against anybody at all. Before 
coming there that evening he had taken,the 
opportunity to look up his horse records apper- 
taining to prosecutions under the provisions of 
the Cruelty to Animals Act, and he found that 
in a period of six years they had had eleven 
cases. When he told them that his firm had 
had an average of S00 horses on the streets of 
London every day during that period, he thought 
they would consider it at all events a creditable 
thing to have had only about two cases a year 
out of that number, (Hear, hear.) Nevertheless, 
with the best management and the best care in 
the world, it was not possible to avoid getting 
into difficulties at times. 

He was glad to be able to say that, so far 
as the details of evidence were concerned, he 
had had no complaint to make during the past 
six years, whatever he might have had before 
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that. He had found the evidence perfectly fair, 
nothing being said beyond what was consistent 
with the conditions presenting themselves. 

What he did complain of, however, was, as 
Dr. McCunn had said, excessive zeal on the part 
of the police. As they knew, in many districts 
certain men were detailed for the purpose of 
tripping up horse owners in cases of that kind. 
He was not suggesting that it was not perhaps 
aw necessary thing, and he would not suggest, 
even now, that the police, in all those cases of 
his own firm’s that they stopped were not doing 
their duty, but he did suggest that they would 
be doing the horse-owning community good ser- 
vice if they would send the animal home, or 
get in touch with the depdt. That was the 
greatest objection he had. He was not, as he 
had said, complaining against the police inter- 
fering at the time, because he did think there 
Was a duty to the horse, and every horse owner 
ought to know that when an animal showed 
symptoms of lameness it was only right that 
the animal should be stopped and sent home. 

Mr. McIntosh proceeded to say that it was, 
to his mind, to be regretted that there was so 
much contradiction by veterinary surgeons in 
the witness-box. He thought it was discredit- 
able to the profession, whether it occurred in 
connection with the giving of evidence for the 
police or for the defence. There could be no 
justification for it: they would get differences 
of opinion, but there should be, in cases of 
cruelty at all events, no room for any great 
differences ; when differences arose, members of 
the profession ought to be able to get together 
and consult. It really did the profession a great 
deal of harm for two members to go into the 
witness-box and for one to say that an animal 
was suffering pain, ete., and for the other to 
say just the opposite. What was the magistrate 
to do, and what was he going to think of the 
profession? They should protect the animal as 
far as they could, and, at the same time, see 
that the owner was not harshly dealt with, but 
he would plead with members of the profession 
in those cases to try and bring themselves 
together and consult more than they did at the 
present time, 

In his view, there was not the slightest use 
in telling the Home Office to do this and that. 
They had already been to them, and they had 
done something to help the profession, but it 
was not, in his opinion, practicable to ask them 
to do more, 

Mr. F. E. Somer said that Mr, McIntosh had 
received much better treatment from magistrates 
than he had done. His difficulties arose from 
the border-line case and the case that, in his 
view, should not be brought to the court at all. 
Irom bitter experience he had come to the con- 
clusion that it was useless for him to appear in 
such a case on his own. 
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In many London courts there was a feeling 
that the police veterinary surgeon was out to 
get a conviction. When he had had support and 
they had won a case he had been told that the 
younger men in the profession were trying to 
teach the older men their job. He had found 
that the evidence given by the police veterinary 
surgeon was always very strongly in support 
of the constable or inspector who had preceded 
him in the witness-box. In many cases in which 
the horse had to be trotted up and down several 
times to see whether or not it was lame, evidence 
had been given that the animal was not fit for 
work. 

In horse practice they had all met with 
animals that were anatomical monstrosities, and 
would give no warning whatever that they were 
going to fall dead lame. When such animals 
were stopped the defence was helpless. In his 
view there should be a supplementary oath, vis., 
that we should omit nothing that is the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 

Major HAMILTON Kirk supported Dr. McCunn’s 
observation that many of the cases brought in 
the London police courts were of a frivolous 
nature, and he entirely agreed with him that 
probably 75 per cent, were due to ignorance on 
the part of the driver, but not wilful cruelty. 

Mr. McIntosh had sounded a most important 
note in his reference to differences of opinion. 
There could be no difference of opinion as to 
whether or not a horse was lame, [A member: 
“ Oh, yes.’’ (Laughter.)|] It was really deplor- 
able to hear such contradictory evidence on the 
point, at all events. The consequence was that 
the magistrate had often to ignore the veteri- 
nary evidence and entirely depend upon what 
he could see for himself, 

A member had told them that it was quite 
obvious that any veterinary surgeon acting for 
the police had only one object in view, and that 
was to get a conviction. He would like to re- 
mind him that the veterinary surgeon for the 
defence had a similar object and that, more- 
over, he got a larger fee. 

Mr. W. PERRYMAN expressed himself as being 
agreeably surprised at the tone of the discus- 
sion, which he had anticipated being of a 
bellicose nature. 

He would like to congratulate Mr. MeIntosh 
on his speech, because he had shown them a 
very impartial way of dealing with cases of 
cruelty. They had all had rather bitter experi- 
ences in the police court, especially when they 
had had to defend. They knew with what 
trepidation they went into court and what they 
might expect from the magistrate, but he 
thought that there was not nowadays exhibited 
that determination to get a conviction that was 
so deplorable a feature some years ago, 

Personally, he agreed with everything that 


Mr, Me Intosh had said in regard to there being 
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a marked improvement in the way evidence was 
given in court. Again, years ago nearly every 
policeman stopped horses, and they heard some 
wonderful evidence; now they were picked men, 
and they did not go into the witness-box posing 
as authorities on professional matters. 

He thought they must all agree that many of 
the cases of cruelty brought were perfectly justi- 
fiable, and that, were it not for the police, there 
would be a large amount of cruelty practised. 
In the case of those men who perhaps did get 
rather harshly dealt with, the man himself was 
often to blame. He knew he was in trouble, 
but he did not take the proper steps to defend 
himself. Many men would rather pay the fine 
than go to the trouble of being properly 
defended: it was not a matter of cruelty at all; 
it Was a mercenary matter. 

There was one point that others had not men- 
tioned, he thought. So often one heard of those 
terrible cases of the infliction of heavy penalties, 
but one had not heard the list of previous con- 
victions. In all these cases the veterinary 
surgeon for the defence should try and impress 
upon his client the importance of being properly 
defended. 

As to the veterinary surgeon for the prosecu- 
tion, he was called upon to give a very definite 
opinion: the magistrate looked to him, as a 
professional man, to be emphatic on most points, 
If there was any trouble in the courts, he (Mr. 
Perryman) thought it was on account of the 
veterinary surgeon appearing for the defence. 
He had himself heard veterinary surgeons go 
into court and flatly contradict everything that 
the other veterinary surgeon had said. Surely 
there could be a little consultation beforehand. 
Even if the animal were lame the defence could 
perhaps give a satisfactory explanation to the 
magistrate, and if the magistrate found that the 
veterinary surgeon was giving fair evidence he 
would treat him fairly, but if he found that the 
veterinary surgeon was stretching a point, the 
latter must expect the magistrate to come down 
heavily. The magistrate, in his experience, 
always gave a fair hearing to the evidence given 
for the defence, 

If anything were to be done by that Society, 
he hoped it would be in the direction of endea- 


vouring to secure a reduction in -the cost of 
defending cruelty cases, which constituted a 


hardship on a man even if he did get off, if he 
could not obtain costs, which was usually the 
‘ase, He thought that Society might bring that 
to the notice of the Commissioner of Police. 

In conclusion, he did hope that in future there 
would be a better feeling amongst veterinary 
surgeons in those court cases than existed at 
the present time. 

Major F. J. TayLor thought that most of the 
previous speakers had been veterinary surgeons 
who had been giving evidence for the defence 
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in those cases, and the condition of things in 
London in regard to prosecutions for cruelty 
appeared to him to be very much what it was 
in the provinces. 

He had not had much experience of cases in 
London, but he was frequently giving evidence 
for the city and county police and for the 
R.S.P.C.A, in his own district, and his personal 
view was that the case against these particular 
bodies had not been very clearly made out by 
the previous speakers. In his own particular 
city his *‘ grouse ” was against the police in not 
finding horses palpably lame on the streets: they 
were so much occupied in traffic control, and 
their knowledge of horses, generally, did not 
enable them to detect really palpable cases of 
cruelty. 

In regard to the R.S.P.C.A., in his own dis- 
trict his experience had been that never had 
they brought a frivolous case into the court, 
and whenever he was brought in to give evi- 
dence for the prosecution he advised them 
whether it was or was not, in his opinion, a 
justifiable case. He thought the R.S.P.C.A. 
would always listen to a veterinary surgeon in 
this connection. 

It was a very regrettable thing to see veteri- 
nary surgeons exhibiting differences of opinion 
—and he was speaking as a prosecuting veteri- 
hary surgeon, for he rarely appeared for the 
other side. 

They could not alter the opinion of a Bench 
of magistrates, 

The Hon, Secretary (Captain J. F. Macdonald) 
thought it must be clear to all of them that 
there were faults on both sides: in some cases 
there were exaggerations by the prosecution, 
and in others the defence were to blame, The 
point was, what were they going to do about it? 
If there were a really bad case, such as Dr. 
MeCunn had cited in regard to the presence of 
water, it was surely a matter for the Registra- 
tion Committee, It seemed to him that the only 
remedy was for an impartial committee to see 
those cases: he would suggest, for preference, 
an impartial committee of men who had no axe 
to grind—not men who were engaged in horse 
work in London, but men like Sir John Moore, 
who were retired and yet were practical horse 
men. They should see the horse and decide if the 
veterinary surgeon concerned was guilty of 
wilful exaggeration: then the man should be 
brought before the Registration Committee and 
dealt with. The matter really lay with our own 
profession, and we had a body of men who were 
empowered to deal with such cases. 

In cases of police persecution, such as those 
to which Major Wall had referred, the matter 
should be reported to the Home Office, and the 
police officer responsible would no doubt be 


severely reprimanded. 
Mr. McIntosh had stated that he had always 
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found that his cases had been well treated. He 
was under Mr. McIntosh for some time, and he 
must say that he found that when a firm such 
as theirs was in trouble they received a good 
deal of consideration; but previously he had 
been in the position of a practitioner in a very 
poor area, where poor men had been summoned 
on cruelty allegations, and he could assure then: 
that in many of those cases he did not get the 
same consideration, A great deal depended on 
the position of the man whom one was defending 
and, to some extent, upon one’s own position in 
the profession. If one was a young, recently: 
graduated man, one did not get the same cour- 
tesy shown as Mr. John McIntosh would be 
likely to receive. 

Professor JAMES MACQUEEN rose to propose 
that, at that late hour, the discussion be 
adjourned, for, as far as it had gone, it had 
only touched the fringe of the question, which 
had many aspects that had not yet been referred 
to at all. 

As a meeting of professional men, they ought 
to agree to certain principles. Let them take 
lameness as an example: were lame horses to 
be worked, or were they workable? That was 
one question. Another question was whether 
something could not be done by representation 
or by a committee to restrict the magistrate to 
his position on the Bench. He had been in- 
formed quite recently that a magistrate had 
nothing beyond his duty as a magistrate, yet 
he left the Bench and went out and looked at 
the horse and acted on his own judgment as 
to whether that horse was or was not suffering 
pain. A magistrate must act on the evidence 
brought before him, and the horse was certainly 
not brought before him, (Laughter.). 

He knew of other speakers who desired to 
ventilate their views, and he thought they 
should renew consideration of that matter on 
a future occasion. 

Mr. McIntosu seconded the proposition, 
adding that he wanted to pay a special tribute 
of respect and admiration to the City Police. 
Tor the past 20 years when there had been any 
trouble at all they had ’phoned up and informed 
him, asking if the firm would send for the horse 
or if they should send it home. If the whole 
police force would show that spirit, there would. 
he thought, be no cause for complaint. 

Dr. FreD BULLOCK, who was called upon by 
the President, said that he had attended the 
meeting for the very special purpose of listening 
to the difficulties that veterinary surgeons 
actually experienced in practice, because it was 
important, he thought, that he should know. 
being merely a theoretician, what they were all 
up against. 

He thought he saw the matter from a slightly 
different point of view from the rest of them. 
because he could assure them that what they 
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experienced as a profession was also experienced 
—in a different way, it was true—by the medical 
profession, and the point he wanted to impress 
upon them was that they ought not to be unduly 
discouraged by the situation that had arisen. If 
one believed that the allegations made applied 
to a large number of veterinary surgeons, he 
thought they would al] feel that it was a very 
terrible indictment against the veterinary pro- 
fession; they could only apply, however, to a 
very small minority. 

A great difference of opinion had _ been 
revealed, but he should have thought that there 
ought to be very little difficulty in coming to a 
unanimous view with regard to the real question 
at issue in these cases—which was not whether 
the horse was lame, or whether it had sustained 
an injury, but whether the horse was suffering 
such pain as to convict the person who was 
using it of cruelty; and that really was not a 
legal question, it was a medical question, and 
further it ought never to be settled by a magis- 
trate who was not a medical man or a veterinary 
surgeon. The duty of the magistrate was to sum 
up the evidence of the medical men who had 
examined the question, and the latter had got 
in their own hands the real question, viz., ‘‘ Has 
cruelty been wilfully occasioned here?’’ If 
veterinary surgeons applied their minds to that 
question there ought to be very few cases where 
they differed, and that question ought to be 
settled before the case came to court. If that 
could be done, he was sure that the difficulties 
would be reduced enormously. 

The trouble was all caused by some slight 
aberration from the truth. They all saw the 
same thing, and one was intent on emphasising 
the one side, and the other was intent on 
emphasising the other—and that was quite an 
improper thing to do, A veterinary surgeon was 
not the veterinary surgeon for the prosecution 
or the veterinary surgeon for the defence; he 
should be the veterinary surgeon for the court, 
and in no sense an advocate. 

At this stage it was agreed to adjourn further 
discussion to the March meeting, reference on 
the agenda to be in the following terms: “ To 
discuss further the difficulties met with in prose- 
cutions for alleged cruelty to animals, and to 
decide if any action shall be taken.’’ 





March Meeting Discussion 


When the Society met on Thursday, March 2nd, 
the renewed discussion was opened by Professor 
MAcQUEEN, Who said that when he moved the 
adjournment of the discussion at their last 
meeting, he did not anticipate that he would be 
called upon to re-open it. 

He ought to say at once that he had no recent 
personal experience of police courts and prose- 
cutions for alleged cruelty. His experience 
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went back a good many years, but although it 
might be somewhat useful, he did not pretend 
to know anything about what might be trans- 
piring in those places at the present time. He 
also desired to add that any remarks he might 
make concerning veterinary expert opinion must 
not be taken as a reflection upon those gentle- 
men who were at present engaged in giving 
evidence in those cases either on one side or 
the other. 

He would put it in the form of a question: 
“Was that discussion desirable? *’ He thought 
it was. Another question was: ‘‘ Is it likely to 
do any good?” He thought that probably, 
rightly considered, it would bring about the 
modification, and perhaps the removal of some 
of the difficulties that had been mentioned. 

He did not, in the first place, of course, think 
that they would be able to bring about a catas- 
trophe like that which finished the career of 
Ananias, who, as they remembered, when he was 
charged with retaining some of the profits of 
the sale of a possession, fell down and gave up 
the ghost—(laughter)—but he did hope that that 
discussion would exercise a chastening influence 
on professional evidence—-evidence which in so 
many instances was based upon inferences or 
impressions which could not be verified or 
demonstrated without resorting to post-mortem 
examination, 

He agreed with what their Hon. Secretary 
(Captain Macdonald) said—that there were 
faults on both sides, and one outstanding fault 
which he had observed was that the profes- 
sional witnesses of both sides approached these 
cases, not with the object of obtaining justice 
but in order to secure a victory for the side on 
which they were called. That probably was 
sub-conscious action on the part of some of those 
gentlemen, but the profession could not wash its 
hands of what had happened in cases long since 
past, 

With regard to the evidence itself, he thought 
one of the faults was that those who were about 
to give evidence in these tases did not analyse 
the causes which had led to the formation of 
their opinion; they seemed to him, in certain 
instances, to form an opinion as to whether 
cruelty existed or not, without really investigat- 
ing all the circumstances which ought to be 
investigated before an opinion was given. It 
was said, of course, that truth lay at the bottom 
of a well, and in his experience there had been 
one or two, at the lowest estimate, who showed 
great facility in throwing in the bucket and 
pulling on the rope, but who very seldom brought 
out the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. (Laughter.) Listening to one of these 
gentlemen in the witness-box, Many years ago, 
reminded him of what a distinguished French- 
man once said: “ I might have my hand full of 
the truth, and open only my little finger ”’—and 
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that, he thought, was what happened very often 
in the witness-box. 
Taking the veterinary surgeon for the prose- 


cution, the speaker really thought that he 
occupied a very invidious position, and he 


(Professor Macqueen) strongly objected to one 
veterinary surgeon being constantly connected, 
as a veterinary surgeon, with a particular court. 
He would suggest, as a partial remedy, that 
that appointment—if it were an appointment: it 
was certainly an understanding—for the work 
of examining cases and giving evidence on behalf 
of the prosecution (or, in other words, acting as 
the court veterinary surgeon) should be distri- 
buted amongst two or three practitioners in the 
district of the court. If that were done, he 
thought there would be fewer cases in dispute. 

He would like to refer to two examples of 
‘ases that lately led to dispute: one was lame- 
ness, and the other was harness sore. He 
thought that they, as a meeting, ought to come 
to some decision as to whether or not a lame 
horse was necessarily suffering pain. He was 
aware of border-line cases, and he would go 
even further than that by saying that a horse 
that trotted lame, but that walked free from 
lameness and was commonly at what was called 
walking work, should be treated as a case that 
was fit for the work for which it was required. 
Disputes very often turned on a question of that 
sort. 

Then they ought to come to some decision as 
‘to whether the importance of a harness sore 
should be determined by its size. He did not 
think that the size of the sore was any criterion 
of the pain that it might cause, and he would 
take as an example the ordinary sitfast, which 
might be exceedingly limited in extent—yet he 
maintained that there was no more painful sore 
on a horse’s back than a sitfast. If they could 
come to some sort of decision in regard to such 
things as those, then the ordinary contentions 
’ of the police court would diminish in number. 

He had said that the veterinary surgeon who 
acted for a court occupied an invidious position. 
He would amplify that by saying that a veteri- 
nary surgeon who was constantly in attendance 
on the side of the prosecution had certain privi- 
leges and advantages which were not enjoyed 
by the veterinary surgeon for the defence. He 
was usually well Known to the magistrate, who 
generally believed almost everything he said— 
usually at the expense of any veterinary sur- 
geon who might appear for the defence. He had 
found that when a dispute arose between a non- 
professional witness for the prosecution and the 
defendant, the prosecuting witness having been 
led for some time, the magistrate turned to the 
defendant and enquired: ‘‘ Have you any ques- 
tion to ask?” When the defendant disputed 
some of the statements made by the witness for 
the prosecution, the magistrate immediately asked 
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if Mr. — was there. That gentleman, the 
police court veterinary surgeon, walked into the 
witness-box and stated the evidence led by the 
prosecution. No evidence was called for the 
defence: the case was decided there and then. 

That reminded him that the veterinary sur- 
geon for the defence had not the same oppor- 
tunity of justifying his position as had the 
veterinary surgeon for the court. The veterinary 
surgeon for the defence was suspect from the 
very beginning. The magistrate saw that he 
was a stranger; his evidence was looked upon 
with suspicion, and sometimes it was ignored. 
Not only that, but occasionally the magistrate 
began to “ dress him down.’’ How was that to 
be remedied? He had suggested a means of 
remedying the evidence for the prosecution, but 
he failed to see how they were going to improve 
the position of the veterinary surgeon for the 
defence. There might be a way out, however, 
and it had been suggested that it would be a 
good plan, in a case in dispute, to refer the case 
to an independent committee of two or three 
veterinary surgeons not engaged in practice. 
They might see the animal and decide whether 
or not it was really a case of cruelty. It would 
probably be somewhat difficult to arrange, but 
there might be a partial cessation of these cases 
in dispute if there were a committee of that 
sort. 

Professor J. G. Wricut observed that from 
the remarks of the opening speakers one 
gathered that the chief point at issue was 
that of lameness. Were they to believe that the 
officers in question were stopping at work sound 
horses, and were obtaining veterinary evidence 
to support them in the contention that such 
horses were lame, and that by working them 
the driver and the owner were guilty of cruelty? 
If that was the case, it was high time—to quote 
the title of that discussion—‘‘ that some action 
shall be taken.” 

He thought that that was not the case, and 
the animals were, in point of fact, lame. 
Accepting that to be so, the duty of the witness 
was not that of obtaining a conviction or a dis- 
missal, according to the side which employed 
him, but to place before the magistrate unbiassed 
facts. 

That two competent veterinary surgeons 
would disagree as to whether a horse was lame 
or not, was highly improbable. For one to say 
that an animal was lame and in pain when at 
work, and for another to state that it was not 
lame and perfectly fit, revealed a state of affairs 
which could only bring discredit on the profes- 
sion. One assumed in such cases that the most 
plausible witness won. 

Assuming that agreement as to lameness was 
possible, the pertinent questions were: What 
degree of pain arose from it? How long was 
it likely to have been present? and, Were the 
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owner and driver likely to have known it was 
present? To his mind this was where the whole 
difficulty lay, and it was upon that aspect of 
the subject, which up to the present had not 
been touched, that something of value might 
arise from a discussion, 

Was there not a tendency for the witness for 
the prosecution, as the result of his direct 
answers to cross-exainination—often ‘* yes ”’ or 
* no ’—to give an impression that the case was 
of greater gravity than it really was?  Con- 
versely, was not the veterinary surgeon for the 
defence so imbued with the idea of getting his 
employer off, that his evidence became equally 
exaggerated, but in the opposite direction? As 
the result of the anger that almost direct 
opposition of evidence instilled in the magis- 
trate, it was the defendant who suffered, due to 
the wrangling and jangling of the expert wit- 
nesses, 

It would appear that the commonest causes 
of controversy were those chronic diseases 
associated with bones, joints and tendons; ring- 
bone disease and contracted flexor tendons being 
good examples—conditions which, from their 
very nature, gave rise to deformity and abnor- 
mality of gait. The horses were usually aged, 
and in many cases cripples. 

It was very difficult to examine the animal 
properly and arrive at a correct estimation of 
the degree of pain. The precincts of a police 
court yard were hardly suitable for exploring 
all the diagnostic aids at our command. There 
was a tendency to talk by impression and by 
analogy rather than from actual knowledge. 

The question arose, how much of the lameness 
was due to deformity, and how much to inflam- 
mation? He thought that the answer to this 
question lay, not in talking—for he was sure 
that there would never be agreement on that 
score—but in the post-mortem room, where one 
could observe the degree of inflammation pre- 
sent in cases of animals destroyed for lameness, 
and draw from it one’s conclusions. It was here 
that he hoped that their more experienced 
members would be able to help them. 

He would say that he thought no useful pur- 
pose was being served in keeping crippled horses 


on the streets—they were the chief causes of’ 


those differences of opinion, and furthermore, he 
did not think their removal would increase the 
incidence of poverty amongst members of the 
profession. They had often passed into the 
hands of the poorer type (he meant morally and 
not financially) of horse dealer and hirer, who 
exploited them, as Mr. McIntosh had stated, for 
purposes of gain. The only time they consulted 
the veterinary surgeon was when they were in 
trouble—and our duty lay with the animal. 

He would suggest that when those members 
who attended the large studs had occasion to 
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condemn a horse, they should urge that it be 
destroyed—and not ‘* got rid of.” 

One other point he would raise. One of the 
opening speakers pointed out that veterinary 
Witnesses should not take unto themselves the 
duties of advocate. He would go further, and 
say that members should refrain from the habit, 
which he believed was customary, of prompting 
counsel, by means of slips of paper, questions 
calculated to catch or trip the colleague who 
had the misfortune to be in the witness-box, He 
Was usually deeply conscious of his oath and 
responsibilities and was po match for the deadly 
witticisms of a learned counsel prompted by a 
professional colleague, — 

The solution to the problem, in his view, lay 
in the development of a Keener sense of one’s 
responsibilities as an expert witness, together 
with an increase in the knowledge of the facts 
of the subject upon which we professed to be 
expert, 

Mr. Henry Gray stated that the duty of 
members of the profession in this connection was 
a public one, and they were right to do their 
best for the benefit of the public, but in the 
Inajority of instances they acted as advocates. 

Many years ago a client of his had a horse 
stopped. The police court veterinary surgeon 
said it had ulcerated hocks, was incurably lame, 
and had been suffering for months. His client 
consented to have the horse destroyed, but when 
he (Mr. Gray) saw it he realised at once that 
it was suffering from sub-acute tetanus, and, as 
horses would do when suffering from sub-acute 
tetanus, it recovered (having been reprieved) and 
the case was dismissed. 

He knew of an instance in which a cruelty 
inspector and a veterinary surgeon used to go 
about together, stopping cases, 

Professor Macqueen had said they must have 
an umpire. In a case he (Mr. Gray) remembered, 
that was done: they agreed upon the third one 
mentioned. (Laughter.) The speaker was never 
more surprised in his life: the umpire said in 
court that the horse had chronic laminitis and 
should be destroyed,, whereas in fact it was 
suffering merely from sidebone and over-tight 
shoes. 

Mr. H. C. P. Kine expressed the opinion that 
if that discussion had been labeled ‘‘ profes- 
sional etiquette at police courts ’’ they should 
be nearer the goal for which they all should aim, 

As a member of a learned profession and one 
who was frequently called upon to give evi- 
dence for the defence and the prosecution, it 
seemed to him almost incredible that two mem- 
bers should not only be unable to agree’as to 
the cause of lameness, but even fail to agree 
that lameness existed at all. How could a 
magistrate reconcile those facts? 

He was prepared to admit that there might 
rightly be a difference of opinion as to the cause 
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of lameness and possibly as to the existence of 
pain—his own experience was that lameness 
was the result of pain somewhere and _ that 
mechanical lameness seldom, if ever, existed. 
He prided himself on never having resorted to 
the mechanical lameness bogy in a court of law. 

He now came to the latest line of defence in 
cases of police court lameness: its weakest point, 
to his mind, was that lameness had to be 
admitted. He referred, of course, to shortening 
of the limb (not tendons). He did not know if it 
Was supposed to be due to shrinkage at the wash 
—but presumed it was alleged to be congenital. 
He had yet to be convinced of its existence in 
working horses. But if it did exist and the 
animal was at work without the necessary com- 
pensatory shoe, then he maintained that the 
owner was responsible for permitting or causing 
it to be worked without taking reasonable pre- 
cautions to minimise its disability. 

He was satisfied that at least 90 per cent. of 
the cases to which he had been called, whether 
for defence or prosecution, were proper cases 
for investigation and _ therefore justifiably 
stopped. He was further satisfied that those 
officers, whether police or Society, who made it 
their duty to stop lame and unfit horses from 
working were acting in the best interests of the 
horse, although perhaps not in the best financial 
interests of some owners; but if such people 
chose to run the risk of working unfit animals 
they must face the music without squealing. 

Concerning the inspection of the horse by the 
magistrate, a justice or judge, either civil or 
criminal, had a right to view the locus in quo 
(actual place) or the person or thing which was 
of importance to enable him to arrive at a 
decision, 

In the matter of the appointment of an inde- 
pendent expert, a magistrate or judge had a right 
to call an expert witness himself (Coulson v. 
Bisborough, ref. 58, Justice of the Peace). The 
same authority (page 784) gave specific right 
for costs to be paid (Wilson, section 1, sub-sec- 
tion 2, of the costs in criminal cases, 1908): 

Further, Stone’s ‘Justices’ Manual,’’ page 169. 
last paragraph, gave it as a special right that 
there should be appointed an independent expert 
if thought necessary. 

Mr. HERBERT KING observed that it had been 
said ‘‘ one tale is all right until another is told.” 
He had heard many allegations against veteri- 
nary surgeons for the prosecution, so perhaps a 
few facts concerning some of those for the 
defence might not be out of place. 

Their line of defence was always either one 
of complete denial of lameness, or complete 
denial of the existence of pain—in fact, they 
came repeatedly to disagree with everything 
except sex and perhaps colour, unless the animal 
was a grey. It was therefore not to be won- 


dered at that they felt a little hurt when the 
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magistrate had to appoint an assessor to give 
an independent opinion, and in all of those cases 
in which that had occurred the assessor’s evi- 
dence had more than supported the evidence of 
the prosecution, and it was important to re- 
member that the assessor appointed had been a 
different veterinary surgeon on each occasion. 

It had been suggested that a magistrate, in 
inspecting the animal, was exceeding his duty ; 
on the contrary, he submitted that it was his 
duty to consider all the evidence, and surely the 
horse was the best evidence he could have: a 
magistrate was as much entitled to inspect a 
horse as he was to inspect a person’s black eye 
in an assault case, 

Regarding the appointment of assessors, 
those recent cases were creating no precedent, 
and looking back he could recall two cases in 
which no less a person than Professor Macqueen 
was appointed in that capacity, and one in which 
Mr. MelIntosh was appointed; it was an old- 
established and legal practice. 

The question of treatment of horses at the 
greenyard, while in custody, had been men- 
tioned and he said that, in their area, if a horse 
had required immediate medical or surgical 
treatment it had received it: he would quote as 
an example two recent cases. One was a 
casualty case, exceedingly lame, but still being 
worked when stopped. The other was a horse, 
exceedingly lame from pus in the toe, which was 
let out by a farrier under his instructions and 
to which a poultice was applied the afternoon 
before appearing at court. 

He would mention here that they made it a 
practice never to give evidence without first 
removing the shoe and examining the foot. 

He should like to know if it was or was not 
a fact that a certain veterinary surgeon had 
already made _ representations to police head- 
quarters respecting a certain police officer and, 
if so, on Whose authority and with what result? 

In conclusion, he would like to say—and he 
was glad to address that to a small minority— 
that if a little more of those rare things, profes- 
sional etiquette and diplomacy, were employed 
for the defence, then the value of that evidence 
to, and its reception by, the magistrate would 
be appreciated, and not only be much more likely 
to assist one’s client, but also better calculated 
to improve the status of the profession. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. GREENFIELD said that the 
question of cruelty had been considered from a 
good many angles, and he should like to add a 
small quota to it. He thought that the profes- 
sion, and those meeting as a Society, should aim 
at being an authority on matters of cruelty, and 
that the City and Nation should look to them 
and should get from them authoritative views 
on that matter. To attain such a position it 
was essential, he thought, that they should be 
moderate in the opinions that they gave. That 
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moderation, he felt, should come first from the 
prosecution, and he did so for three reasons. 
The first was that it was extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to tell not only when there was pain, but 
that the owner had that definite knowledge of 
the existence of pain which alone justified any 
prosecution for cruelty. The second reason was 
that the matter of cruelty was very largely one 
of opinion. He thought he was right in saying 
that 150 years ago a man was hung for stealing 
a sheep; in the same way, there were existent 
to-day many unpunished forms of cruelty far 
graver than that exhibited by a poor little man 
working a doddering horse. His third reason 
for moderation on the side of the prosecution 
was that he felt strongly that that matter of 
cruelty was very largely one of class legisla- 
tion: one never heard of the owner of a high- 
class racehorse or polo pony being hailed before 
a judge for cruelty. 

As professional men, they should do all they 
could to prevent prosecution from becoming 
persecution. He would like to air an objection 
to methods admitted in respect to prosecutions 
for cruelty which were not admitted in any other 
instance. This particularly applied to the 
R.S.P.C.A. At all the general meetings of this 
body that he had attended, those present were 
urged to send in information of any cruelty that 
came to their notice, in order that a charge 
might be laid, and an assurance was given that 
the name of the informant would be Kept out of 
the case. In his view, no one should make a 
statement against any other person unless he 
or she was prepared to stand up and defend it. 
(Hear, hear.). 

Mr. W. S. Kine said that, in relating his ex- 
perience of the defence of alleged cruelty cases, 
he could claim to have attended every court 
from Brentford to East Ham and from Brixton 
to Wood Green, and he could say that the condi- 
tions were very different now from what they 
were 20 years ago. Since he was in that room, 
“ month ago, he had attended nine cases, appear- 
ing three times for the prosecution and six times 
for the defence, and he had experienced no diffi- 
culties whatsoever. It was his practice, when- 
ever possible, to consult with the veterinarian 
for the court, but at times he had had great 
difficulty with some individuals, who quite 
evidently came to the court with their minds 
made up to have a fight. It was a very different 
position for the veterinary surgeon who was 
appearing for the prosecution. 

He would classify the veterinary surgeons 
appearing in these cases as conciliatory, border- 
line, and pugnacious. What was required to-day 
was the adoption of an impartial attitude by 
members of the profession. 

Professor G. H. WooLpRIDGE' expressed 


pleasure at the tone which had animated the 





discussion right through; he felt that the dis- 
cussion as a Whole would have a beneficial effect 
on all sides of the question, 

Most of the views he held had been carefully 
enunciated by Professor Macqueen and Pro- 
fessor Wright, and he agreed with almost all 
they had said. In his opinion, most of the 
trouble arose within themselves, not individually 
only but collectively. It was a very difficult 
thing not to be to some extent partisan either 
when formulating a defence or a charge. 

His view was that almost every case that was 
brought before the court was warranted, if not 
for prosecution, at any rate for enquiry. Many 
of them thought that horses lame to a certain 
degree were fit to do certain types of work, but 
the fact that they were lame might have been 
a sufficient reason for prosecuting enquiries as 
to whether that animal was fit to do the work 
he was called upon to perform. 

There was a_ tendency for some veterinary 
surgeons to constitute themselves advocates for 
one side or the other; a result of that was that, 
taking the same set of facts, each one exagger- 
ated in the opposite direction until, in the end, 
au position was reached which appeared to be 
absolutely irreconcilable. He thought far more 
satisfactory results would be achieved if neither 
side embellished a case and _ neither’ side 
attempted to give as facts what were opinions 
only, t.e., opinions which could not be verified, 
and yet were asserted dogmatically as facts. 

In connection with the statement that there 
was an attempt to run horses off the streets, he 
would remind them that there were men who 
worked horses, if it was possible for them to do 
so, irrespective of their condition, and that the 
veterinary surgeon's first duty must be to 
defend the horse and his welfare. If only sound 
horses were worked, then they would have 
attained a very desirable object. 

Mr. J. STEWART stated that he frequently had 
occasion to appear in these cruelty cases, some- 
times for the prosecution and sometimes for the 
defence, and that in his early days he found the 
work exceedingly difficult ; indeed, he did so still. 

When giving evidence for the prosecution he 
had found the point of greatest difficulty to be 
in making an assumption of the duration of 
lameness, or giving an opinion as to when the 
lameness arose, and he would appreciate the 
opinions of older members in that matter. 

Another point worthy of mention was the 
stopping of horses which had reached the end 
of their tether. Most cruelty cases were under- 
taken by the same people—police or R.S.P.C.A. 
ofticers—and it seemed a strange thing to him 
that these people should suddenly find a horse 
to be only fit for destruction when the animal 
had been passing through their area day after 
day for years. One would have thought that 
an early warning might be given to some of 
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those owners before drastic measures were 
taken. 

To his mind it all reduced to taking a moderate 
line and giving statements of fact—something 
which could be verified—and avoiding giving an 
opinion as to duration of lameness or when it 
occurred. 

He would also appreciate guidance from some 
of the more experienced members of the profes- 
sion on the point as to whether a horse with 
chronic contracted tendons was or was not 
suffering pain. 

Mr, GorRDON JONES was now welcomed by the 
President as a visitor and invited to contribute 
to the discussion, as a barrister who frequently 
appeared for the R.S.P.C.A. 

Mr. Gordon Jones said that, although he 
could not speak as an official of the society, he 
could speak as one who had had a hand in its 
cases for some considerable time and in various 
places, As a result, he had, rightly or wrongly, 
come to the conclusion that there were a few 
members of the veterinary profession who, 
within his experience, were not too scrupulous 
in their methods of giving evidence, He had 
further come to the conclusion that those very 
few members of the profession were capable of 
coming into court having prejudged the case, 
and giving evidence which nothing would shake 
and which from its inception might be false. 
That was his view, and that applied whether 
they were called for the prosecution or for the 
defence. But fortunately, so far as his experi- 
ence went, their number was very limited, and 
he supposed one could explain their existence 
by saying that there were black sheep in every 
flock. The great bulk of evidence given by 
members of the profession was honestly given, 
but yet might be highly controversial amongst 
the members of the profession themselves. He 
was very mindful of what Professor Macqueen 
and Professor Wooldridge had said, that it was 
very difficult in these cases to refrain from a 
certain amount of sub-conscious bias, and he 
felt that the advice those gentlemen had given 
them would go far towards solving the difficul- 
ties that were hinted at on the agenda. If 
members of the profession would speak princi- 
pally on the facts and take a very moderate line, 
they would serve the cause of justice very much 
better. The major difficulty lay in interpreta- 
tion of the facts, and the magistrate had to 
decide what was, or what was not, the essential 
cruelty in the case. He heard lay witnesses 
and expert testimony for the prosecution and 
for the defence and he had to determine which 
expert evidence was to convince him in his 
judgment. If that testimony were absolutely 
divergent the magistrate was in a dilemma, and 
one could not say that there was any deviation 
of justice if his judgment went one way rather 
than the other: the reason being that the 








veterinary surgeons had so stressed the evi- 
dence on both sides, The difficulty would be 
removed if veterinary surgeons would dismiss 
every personal feeling from their minds, and in 
so far as they could, would speak on the facts, 
moderately. Then, he thought, the magistrate 
would be able to arrive at the truth. 

Mr. McIntosu said that he had had the privi- 
lege of speaking on the last occasion and he 
did not wish, therefore, to take up the time of 
the meeting that night. He desired to say, how- 
ever, that he thought that discussion had 
brought out a very great deal that ought to be 
beneficial to the profession as a whole and to 
the horse-owning community in that great city, 
where the trouble apparently mainly lay. 

As he had said, he had had 30 years’ experi- 
ence with one of the largest studs in London, 
and after hearing the experiences of those who 
were for the defence and for the police he saw 
that there was really very little difference 
between them, He thought, therefore, that that 
discussion ought to bring that difference down 
to practical agreement before they went into 
the witness-box, There was no room for the 
differences which they found to-day in many 
cases : moderation was really what was required 
on both sides, 

He would like, however, to say this—that he 
thought, from his own experience, that there 
were a great many horses rushed to the police 
court that ought not to be taken there at all. 
He thought the police and the officers of the 
R.S.P.C.A. would be doing justice to the spirit 
of the Act by drawing the owner’s attention to 
a case of slight lameness: they could soon tell 
from their own experience whether or not the 
man had wilful intent to be cruel, 

In his view, the interests of the horse-owning 
community would be better served if they simply 
warned the man and told him to send for the 
horse, 

Scotland was a very small place, but there 
when a man was stopped the Scottish Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in- 
variably got a veterinary surgeon to see the 
animal and were guided by his advice. If the 
veterinary surgeon did not think it was a case 
for prosecution, that opinion was, as a rule, 
acted upon, and he thought it was a very good 
system, 

In his view, it was a very dangerous proce- 
dure for the magistrate to go and inspect the 
animal, In Scotland very rarely, if ever, did a 
inagistrate do so: he went entirely on the 
evidence. 

They must realise that it was a very difficult 
matter for horse owners to guard against 
developments which might occur during the 
course of the day‘s work; with the best inten- 
tions in the world they were bound, sooner or 
later, to get into trouble of that kind, and he 
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thought a spirit of helpfulness would prove of 
great value. He paid a very high tribute to the 
work of the City Police in that respect. 

Mr. GorDON JONES’ endorsed the last 
speaker’s remarks as to the wisdom of cautions 
being given, 

Mr. H. D. Jones said that he had listened 
with great interest to that discussion and did 
hope that when it was finished, the good fellow- 
ship that had always existed amongst them 
would not suffer. It had always been, to his 
mind, one of the valuable assets of that Society 
that difficulties between practitioners were 
easily adjusted when they were Fellows of that 
Society. 

He must say, in justice to the veterinary sur- 
geon who attended the courts for the prosecu- 


tion, that he had been usually treated with 
consideration and fairness, though his visits 


there had luckily not been very frequent. 

They did, however, sometimes get, in various 
localities, what might be called an over-zealous 
constable and the usual method of those men 
was that, quite irrespective of the condition of 
the horse or any information from the driver, 
and very often with only slight lameness of the 
animal, they were taken straight to the court 
and charged with cruelty, ill-treating, ete. They 
all knew that supervision was very necessary, 
but he thought it was up to all of them to see 
that horse owners were not unfairly penalised. 
In spite of newspaper talk, the horse was slowly 
disappearing from the streets and owners to-day 
quickly reverted to motor traction if trouble 
occurred, The R.S.P.C.A, to-day were, in his 
opinion, more willing te help them and prosecu- 
tions rarely took place unless a_ veterinary 
examination had been made. 

Major HAMILTON Kirk drew attention to the 
title of the discussion, as it appeared on the 
agenda, which, he asked them to note, incor- 


porated the words “ to decide if any action 
shall be taken.” He thought the finest action 


they could take would be to publish the whole 
of that discussion, so that those members of 
the profession whose actions had been criticised 
should know what their fellows thought of them. 


THE REPLIES 


The President (Captain R, J. Stow) now called’ 


upon Captain Balls and Dr. MeCunn, who had 
opened the discussion, to reply. 

Captain L. S. Batts said that he was the 
member who brought that discussion forth. The 
views of the various speakers, particularly, 
perhaps, those of Mr. Me!ntosh, had been 
listened to intently. The question was, how could 
his views be conveyed to the police—that they 
should send horses home, or that an ambulance 
should be sent for, rather than that there should 
be a police court prosecution? Mr. McIntosh 


was held in very high esteem by the members 
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of the profession, and when he entered a police 
court he was going to be treated with the very 
greatest respect: there was no “ rubbing it in.” 

If only veterinary surgeons who appeared for 
the police were a little more lenient, more cases 
would be dismissed and there would not be so 
many brought, The present-day attitude of the 
prosecution was well illustrated by the evidence 
of Major Hamiiton Kirk who, because he did 
his utmost to be impartial, had sustained a 
reduction in his income as veterinary surgeon 
for the police. If all veterinary surgeons who 
appeared for the police followed Major Kirk’s 
example, it was evident that there would be 
very few police prosecutions, 

If, in any shape or form, their views could 
be brought to the notice of the police, a great 
deal of good, he was convinced, would be accom- 
plished. 

Dr. J. McCunn said that if he gave them his 
full answer to the discussion that had taken 
place, they would be there all night, so 
numerous were the points that had arisen: the 
best he could do was to select a few which, in 
his judgment, were of the greatest interest and 
importance, 

He fully agreed with what Mr. McIntosh had 
said that evening. He was sure that if a 
system of warning could be evolved most of 
the cases would be eliminated, Someone had 
queried the statement that SO per cent. of the 
cases were frivolous. He (Dr. MeCunn) made 
that statement, and he was giving his own 
opinion, For his part, he would not participate 
in a case in which he could not say in the box 
just what he fully believed, and no one could 
induce him to do so. 

In reply to Mr, Herbert King—the magistrate 
had the right to have an assessor, and in prac- 
tically every case in his experience, where an 
assessor had been called in, everything had been 
all right—that was, for the side which he repre- 
sented, But he thought that a magistrate, when 
he ealled an assessor, should call a man who 
was independent. In ong case in which he was 
appearing, Mr. King was called as an assessor, 
and although the latter had been, as he was 
now, a friend of his for years, he disagreed 
with the appointment, as Mr. King had been 
the police court veterinary surgeon, 

In every case, except one, where the magis- 
trate had seen the horse, he had been thankful. 
In the exception, the magistrate (since dead) 


committed a gross miscarriage of justice. The 
veterinary surgeon for the police gave fair 


evidence and said the horse had no sore withers. 
He (Dr. MeCunn) went into the box and agreed. 
The magistrate went into the yard, said the 
horse had sore withers, and fined the man £38 
and costs, 

Concerning representations to police head- 
quarters, he happened to have friends there and 
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one day that discussion came up. He had to 
drop the subject, because he was not going to 
discuss his fellows before strangers. 

Colonel Greenfield had made a very useful 
contribution, and if everyone followed the lines 
he had laid down the whole business would stop. 
Let them be moderate, be reasonable, and bear 
in mind that the guilt, as Colonel Greenfield 
had said, had to be proved; vis., that the owner 
had definite knowledge of cruelty, such as a 
reasonable man should have. 

Mr. W. S. King had classified the veterinary 
surgeons concerned. Any classification could be 
applied equally well to the prosecution side as 
to the defence side. There were conciliatory 
veterinary surgeons, for the prosecution; there 
were border-line veterinary surgeons who, like 
the veterinary surgeons for the defence, could 
be intimidated, and there were fighting veteri- 
nary surgeons whom nothing on earth could 
change: they were out for their pound of flesh. 

At the last meeting Mr. Perryman made a 
strange speech, the gist of which was “ go, be 
a good boy; agree with the veterinary surgeon, 
take your caning, and all will be light.’’ That 
was what he (Dr. MeCunn) was all against. 
Mr. W. S. King had also alluded to that. In 
those cases where poor people went to the court 
and took their caning, they (the veterinary pro- 
fession) knew they got off lightly: but those 
were the cases upon which the notoriety-seeking 
gentlemen throve—so many cases taken to court 
in a year; so many convictions registered. 

He had never been to a police court yet where 
the veterinary surgeon who appeared for the 
prosecution had not been told to tell the court 
where the horse was lame and how long it had 
been lame—a most marvellous condition of 
affairs. He thought it would be a good plan, in 
the case of a horse they had had at the College 
now for a fortnight and no one could yet tell 
where he was lame, to ride him up the street 
and ask the opinion of the policeman on duty at 
the top. (Laughter.), ‘ 

In regard to chronic contracted tendons, 
people who said that these were painful showed 
a want of knowledge of their profession. 
Mechanical lameness was a fact. He was to 
some degree mechanically lame himself, and if 
you could get it in a man you could get it in 
a horse, 

Professor Wooldridge had made a very con- 
ciliatory speech. He might say that Professor 
Wooldridge for the defence took the prize as : 
conciliatory veterinary surgeon: he was won- 
derful, (Laughter.) Professor Wooldridge said 
that the trouble was within ourselves, and he 
agreed with him. The trouble was indeed in 





the veterinary profession: they bickered, they 
fought, and the poor owner had to stand there 
and take the punishment. 
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Allusion had been made to the fact that when 
a case was finished it should be allowed to drop. 
He always did that, for no one could afford to 
appeal against the verdict unless it was a very 
rich firm that was concerned, 

Professor Wright made a very fine speech, 
and if they followed Professor Wright’s dictum 
and studied these cases, destroyed for lameness, 
to the post-mortem room, they should be in a fine 
position; but how often one diagnosed ringbone 
and sidebone clinically only to find in the post- 
mortem room and later, when the bones were 
boiled out, that there was nothing! (Laughter.). 

To mend matters, he would like to make one 
or two propositions, which might or might not 
ineet with their approval. He would first like 
to suggest that the part-time system of court 
veterinary surgeons (which, in practice, existed) 
should be abolished, and that veterinary evi- 
dence be called, on a rota system, from practi- 
tioners in the district. The present system of 
going from one end of the town to the other for 
a particular veterinary surgeon was a pernicious 
one: if that veterinary surgeon was getting some 
of his bread and butter out of it he was apt to be 
biassed. A rota system would abolish that 
element, He knew that the veterinary surgeons 
who did that police court work in London did 
not for one moment look to the financial gain 
that came from it, and he would like to suggest 
to them that those veterinary surgeons who were 
constantly employed in the police court on 
behalf of the prosecution should refuse to give 
evidence for a period of six months, and he 
would beg all the other veterinary surgeons iu 
each district—even those who had _ hitherto 
refused to give evidence for the prosecution— 
to go and do so during that period, and let them 
see what happened in six months. 

He would also ask the R.S.P.C.A. to have a 
rota system of veterinary surgeons. When he 
was in practice there was one veterinary sur- 
geon who was constantly giving evidence for 
them, and in another instance the R.S.P.C.A. 
went past five veterinary surgeons’ premises to 
get the man they wanted, Why should not one 
man’s evidence be as good as another’s? 

He, in common with all of them, was glad to 
hear Mr. Gordon Jones’ interesting contribution 
to the discussion, and he thought Mr. Gordon 
Jones would agree that it was one of the axioms 
of the law that if there was any doubt the 
benefit should always be given to the defendant. 
A large number of those cases were doubtful 
cases, and he would ask all veterinary surgeons, 
when there was any doubt, to give the benefit 
to the defendant. 

He now desired to propose the following 
resolution :— 

“That the constant employment of one veteri- 
hary surgeon at a particular police court be 
abolished, and that a rota system for the 
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employment of local veterinary surgeons be 
established.”’ 

The resolution was seconded by Captain 
BALLs, and the President invited discussion. 

Mr. McInrosu said that he should like to re- 
mind the Society that that very same question 
arose some years ago and representations were 
made at that time to the Home Office with a 
view to the adoption of a rota system. The 
Home Office graciously received the deputation 
from that Society—of which he was one—and 
the Chairman said that the magistrate at the 
court had entire discretion as to the veterinary 
surgeon to be employed there to give evidence 
for the prosecution. He also said that if that 
veterinary surgeon gave wrong evidence that 
was entirely a matter for the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons—to see that he did not 
give any evidence other than was consistent 
with the facts of the case, It was, in fact, a 
matter entirely within their own control, 

On the other hand, if the meeting had any 
suggestion to make concerning the action of the 
police in regard to their part in this matter, he 
thought it would be doing a great service to the 
horse-owning community if representations 
could be made that they should be instructed 
to warn in trivial cases; moreover, by such pro- 
cedure they would be carrying out in a much 
better spirit the purposes of the Cruelty of 
Animals Act. 

Dr. McCunn said that he did not understand 
that that resolution should be sent to any out- 
side body: it was, he thought, a matter purely 
between themselves. He had no doubt that 
veterinary surgeons prepared to do court work 
could make themselves Known to the court 
officials and a rota thereby be established. 

A MEMBER observed that at one time it was 
the custom for the horse to be examined by a 
veterinary surgeon before the owner or carman 
was charged. 

Sir FREDERICK Hospay said that the sugges- 
tion embodied in the observation they had just 
heard was the best they could adopt. In point 
of fact, it had been adopted by the R.S.P.C.A. 
since Colonel Bruce Lake had been there, in a 
far greater number of cases than ever before. 
He was aware of a number of cases which had 
not proceeded to prosecution in the London area 
in consequence of prior examination by a 
veterinary surgeon. 

Mr. W. S. Kine dealt with the difficult prob- 
lem presented by the question: ‘ Anything 
known about this man?” In one very trivial 
‘ase, where the magistrate had already said 
that the case could be met by the payment of 
costs, the recounting of a previous. conviction 
resulted in a fine of £15 and costs being imposed. 

In reply to the Hon, SEcRETARY, who enquired 
what was to happen to the resolution, if passed, 
Major Kirk said that it would be published in 
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the Veterinary Record and those practitioners 
concerned could then act for themselves, 

Mr, GorbDON JONES, in reply to the question 
as to whether or not the R.S.P.C.A. would be 
prepared to work a rota system, said that he 
saw no objection to it. So far as the country 
went, there was practically a rota system 
already in operation, in this way—that there 
was, within his experience, no veterinary sur- 
geon who was in any sense constantly employed. 
So far as the Metropolitan police courts went, 
Colonel Bruce Lake was the society’s special 
adviser; but in the matter of the appointment of 
a rota he could see no practical objection, pro- 
vided the magistrates themselves were willing. 

The resolution was now put to the meeting 
and carried by 16 votes to 12. 

Professor MACQUEEN moved: ‘* That in cases 
of alleged cruelty veterinary surgeons should 
refrain from advising, encouraging, or counten- 
ancing the working of lame horses or horses 
unfit for work.”’ 

In moving, Professor MACQUEEN said that he 
made that proposition mainly because, as the 
veterinary profession, they should carry the 
public with them, and public opinion to-day in 
regard to humanitarianism was very much 
stronger than it used to be. He looked upon a 
veterinary surgeon who maintained that a lame 
horse was workable as an enemy to his profes- 
sion. He might go further and say that he stood 
in his own light, because his proper duty as a 
veterinary surgeon was to relieve the suffering 
of the animal: abolish the lameness if that were 
possible ; failing that, destroy the horse. 

Mr. HERBERT KinG seconded and the resolu- 
tion was carried unanimously, 

It was proposed by Mr. J. STEWART, seconded 
by the Hon, SECRETARY, and unanimously 
agreed: “ That in cases of alleged cruelty a 
veterinary surgeon should be called to examine 
the animal before the person concerned is 
charged.”’ 

It was further agreed go forward the resolu- 
tion to the N.V.M.A. 

Finally, it Was proposed by Professor 
MACQUEEN, seconded by the Hon, SECRETARY and 
agreed: “ That this meeting requests the 
Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., to+ censor this 
report.” 








Suspended for several years, the annual dinner 
of the National Farmers’ Union is this year to be 
revived. It is felt that it should be held if for 
no other purpose than to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Union’s existence. It is 
likely to be one of the most memorable in the 
history of the Union, for H.R.H. The Prince of 
Wales responded at once with an acceptance to 
an invitation to honour the occasion with his 
presence. The dinner will be held in the Con- 
naught Rooms, on November 15th. 
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PROSECUTIONS FOR ALLEGED 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 

HE subject of prosecutions for alleged 

cruelty to animals has formed the basis of 
discussion for the past two meetings of the 
Central Division of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, and a censored summary 
of remarks is given in this week’s issue of the 
Veterinary Record. Though opinions would 
appear to be divergent to a considerable extent, 
it is satisfactory to note that the matter has 
been ventilated, and proposals enunciated 
whereby a somewhat difficult problem may find 
a happier solution. 

Cruelty to animals is a wide term, The 
normal human mind is more inclined to kind- 
ness and consideration for animals than to cruel 
intent. Allegations of cruelty may therefore 
be chargeable to ignorance and_ indiscretion 
rather than to anything else. It must further 
be remembered that horses and ponies are bred 
for work, and in the exercise of that function 
they are prone to various disabilities, The sub- 
ject under discussion consequently cuts across 
what is usually designated “ practically sound ”’ 
or ‘* sound for practical purposes,’’ meaning 
thereby that a horse or pony may have some 
technical or physical defect, but may be still 
useful for work of a nature not too exacting. 
It is evident that this is a point which ought 
to be taken into account in cases of alleged 
cruelty, and of which the qualified veterinary 
surgeon is the sole judge. 

Mention has been made of the attitude of the 
police and R.S.P.C.A, inspectors. It goes without 
saying that they are only acting within their 
duty in calling the attention of a driver to his 
horse labouring under some physical disability, 
but the correct, most sympathetic, and helpful 
course to pursue would be to direct the driver 
and his horse to a veterinary surgeon, or call 
in the services of a veterinary surgeon, before 
instituting proceedings in a court of law. It is 
only fair to the driver, to the owner or firm, 
and to the horse itself. Most owners and firms 
have their own particular veterinary surgeon 
and in these days of quick communication by 
telephone, the situation could be saved, and the 
inconvenience, loss of time, expense, and some- 
times injustice of a police court proceeding 


averted, 
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So much for the proper sympathetic course 
of action and for that considerate give and take 
which should precede or forestall proceedings 
at law. A word now for expert veterinary 
evidence and opinion before a magistrate. It is 
greatly to be deplored that there should be such 
want of unanimity as to cause, degree, and 
effect of disability. Evidence so confusing and 
conflicting does no credit to our profession, 
Until veterinary experts can compose their 
differences no useful purpose will be served, and 
the law will invariably exact its pound of flesh. 
It is unfortunate that it should be so, and it 
certainly is not calculated to inspire confidence 
in us by the general public and by magistrates 
in particular, The wisest course for veterinary 
surgeons called in for the prosecution and 
defence in alleged cruelty cases would be to put 
their heads together, weigh up the situation and 
arrive at a definite conclusion, which would 
enable a magistrate to sum up the validity or 
otherwise of the charge before him, 








Clinical Communications 


DIOCTOPHYME RENALE 
(GOEZE, 1782) 
IN THE KIDNEY OF A DOG* 
HENRY GRAY, M.R.C.V.S. 
With PATHOLOGICAL REPORT BY Dr. Tom HARE 


Subject,—The subject of this case was a large 
male liver-and-white spaniel, aged nine years 
and two months, belonging to a Lieut.-Colonel, 
late R.A.M.C., and which, until the last two 
years, had been with him in India (Punjab, 
Rajputana and Kashmir). 

Symptoms,—The dog was brought to me on 
Tuesday, February 21st, 1933, because he was 
periodically sick, vomited his food and had 
diarrhoea, His temperature was normal 
(101°5° F.). The appetite was poor and when he 
took any food he rejected it. Although he was 
in good condition his owner said he had wasted. 
He had been noticed to be out of health for 
nine or ten days before he was brought to me. 
His teeth had been worn down and were in 
consequence clean, The buccal mucous mem- 
brane was somewhat pallid and there was no 
bad odour, The passage of urine had lessened 
in amount during the last week or two, but there 
was no hematuria. Probably the diminution in 
amount of urine was due to rejection of fluid 
from the stomach and the evacuation of liquid 
feces. The dog gradually got weaker, wasted 
more, and rejected everything given him, in 


* Case presented (with exhibit) to the Central 
Division, N.V.M.A., March 2nd, 1933. 
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spite of bismuth and hypodermic injections of 
small doses of morphine. Death took place 
during the night of the 26th or early on the 
morning of the 27th. 

Diagnosis,—1 suspected this to be a case of 
typhus accompanied by chronic interstitial 
nephritis, but had doubts because of the 
anemic condition of the mucous Membranes and 
the absence of fcetid breath. 

Post-mortem,—On post-mortem examination 
there was some subcutaneous and abdominal fat 
observed. The tissues and organs other than 
the liver, spleen and heart, were pallid. The 
heart was hypertrophic, the left ventricular 
wall was thickened. The lungs were pallid and 
slightly affected with anthracosis. The liver 
was of a light-red hue, enlarged, hardened and 
the lobules were distinct in outline. The spleen 
seemed larger than usual, but not congested. 
The mucous membranes of the stomach and the 
intestine were pallid and showed slight catarrh. 
The stomach was distended and contained a 
small quantity of dirty fluid. There was no 
urine in the bladder. 

The left kidney was enlarged, due to compen- 
satory hypertrophy. The right kidney was 
small and was collapsible on pressure. When 
opened it was a mere sac filled with some thin, 
reddish fluid and a dark-red parasite the thick- 
ness of one’s little finger and over a foot in 


length. It was a female Dioctophyme renale 
(Goeze, 1782) = Eustrongylus gigas (Rudolphi, 
1802). Since this worm has been in a preserva- 


tive solution it has become lighter in colour, 
from a dark red to searlet, 

What is the life history of this parasite? 
When and where did the parasite invade the 
system? Did the dog get infested in India 
before coming to this country two years ago? 
Or did he become infested in England? It seems 
incomprehensible to me that the parasite had 
been in this dog two years or more. 

Although I have made many hundreds of 
post-mortem examinations on dogs, many of 
which have come from outside the British Isles, 
this is the first time I have encountered this 
parasite. 

Neumann, in his ‘* Parasites 
Diseases of Domestic Animal.” 
describes Eustrongylus gigas, 


and Parasitic 
figures and 


Report by Dr. Tom Hare 

Mr. Henry Gray has requested me to report 
on the two kidneys which he has kindly pre- 
sented to the Museum of Pathology of the Royal 
Veterinary College. The kidneys had been fixed 
in formalin. 

Macroscopically the right kidney, measuring 
externally 6°5 x 4:5 x 3°2 ems., was oval in shape 
and hydronephrotic. A thin layer of recognis- 


able kidney parenchyma, 0°4 ems. average thick- 
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hess, formed the wall of the cystic kidney. The 
capsule of the Kidney was adherent only to the 
thickened interlobular septa. The first 4:0 cms, 
of the ureter was funnel-shaped and dilated, the 
diameter of its origin being 3°0 cms. The 
dilated kidney-pelvis and funnel-shaped part of 
the ureter contained a coiled-up red-coloured 


female Dioctophyme — renale (Gaoeze, 1782), 
32°0 cms. long, O'S to OS cis. diameter, Micro- 


scopically two-thirds of the cyst-wall was com- 
posed of cortical elements, of which relatively 
few glomeruli remained; of these the Bowman’s 
capsules were distended by hyaline clot produe- 
ing pressure atrophy of the tufts. The great 
majority of the tubules were distended either 
by hyaline or mucinous clot and were lined by 
flattened epithelium; a relatively small number 
of dilated secretory tubules were lined by 
cubical epithelium undergoing albuminous de- 
generation with cellular within their 
lumena. The cortex was streaked by peri- 
capillary and periglomerular fibrosis and by 
radial infiltrations of lymphocytes along the 
interlobular septa. The capillaries were 
dilated, The remains of the medulla consisted 
of layers of fibrous tissue lying parallel with 
the surface of the kidney and of a few dilated 
tubules. The pelvis of the kidney was lined 
by a single layer of flattened epithelium which 
here and there was raised into small projections 
of cubical epithelium, three to four cells thick. 
No bacteria were found in the sections. 
Macroscopically. the left kidney was hyper- 
trophied, measuring externally 8&3 «55» 40 
ems, Its capsule stripped readily, leaving a 
smooth surface of the pale cortex, Some of the 
original colour was recovered by immersing the 
hemisected kidney in alcohol; it resembled the 
* large pale kidney " type of chronic nephritis. 
The cortex was pale, its structure was. ill- 
defined and it was indistinctly demarcated from 
the medulla. Its pelvis was retracted. No 
abnormality was observed in the first part of 
its ureter. Microscopically, a small number of 
the glomerular tufts were completely destroyed ; 
the majority of the aufts were swollen and 
showed exaggerated Jobulation but their capil- 
Jaries were indistinct ; many of the swollen tufts 
showed hyaline degeneration of a lobule; some 
of the tufts were adherent to their capsules. 
Many of Bowman's capsules .were slightly 
thickened and fibrotic and contained hyaline 
clot and occasionally red blood corpuscles. The 
tubules appeared larger than normal, their 
epithelium showed albuminous degeneration 
with occasional tubules showing lipoid degenera- 
tion. The lumena of the tubules contained 
hyaline clot, cellular casts and occasionally red 
blood corpuscles, The stroma showed a‘ diffuse 
tibrosis, fine in the cortex, more dense and 
hyaline in the medulla, together with diffuse in- 
filtration of macrophages, neutrophil leucocytes 


casts 
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and occasional lymphocytes around the capil- 
laries and glomeruli and along the interlobular 
septa. There was a mild medial hypertrophy 
of the arterioles. No bacteria were observed. 

The appearances of the kidneys suggest a pro- 
gressive chronic nephritis supervening in a 
hydrophrotic right kidney and a hypertrophied 
left kidney resulting in failure of compensation 
of the left kidney and, probably, death in 
uremia. 


FOAL WITH CLOVEN FOOT 


W. C. BARRY, M.R.c.Vv.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WELLINGTON, 
New ZEALAND 


The accompanying photograph illustrates what 
appears to be a most unusual freak of develop- 
ment in a foal. 

The subject, a Clydesdale foal, recently seen by 
the writer in the Gisborne district, New Zealand, 
has the hoof of the off fore-limb resembling that 
of a cloven-hoofed animal. 

The split digit is to all appearances similar to 
a cow’s foot, each half being entirely separate 
and encased in a distinct horny shell. 

At the time of taking the photograph, the foal 
was one month old, and did not appear to be 
seriously inconvenienced by the bifid pedal 
extremity of one of his fore legs. 








Review 


REGISTER OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS 

This year, what was formerly the Register 
is published in two parts, one volume con- 
taining the Acts of Parliament and_ the 
Charters of the College, the other being 
the Register proper, which contains, in addi- 
tion to the list of members, the Annual 
Report of the College, the Bye-laws and Regula- 
tions, lists of whole-time Veterinary Officers, etc. 
The volume containing the Acts and Charters 
will not in future be printed annually, and 
members are therefore advised to preserve this 
volume until a new one is issued. It is bound 
in cloth and will be issued this year with the 
Register to all members on payment of the 
annual fee. In future years the Register only 
will be sent with the receipt for the annual fee. 

The order of the contents of the Register has 
been changed; and we note that there are some 
omissions, e.g., the list of retired officers of the 
R.A.V.C. and the list of Divisions of the 
N.V.M.A. On the other hand, an interesting 
little historical summary of the development of 
the profession is added, together with a list of 
the periodicals which may be consulted in the 
Library, which should attract the attention of 
all members, In the geographical lists we note 
that the London list contains the names of 
members who, though geographically resident 
in Essex, Middlesex and Surrey, are within the 
London Postal District. 

Another innovation is the placing in a separate 
column of all academic qualifications of mem- 
bers other than membership of the College, 

The number of Registered veterinary surgeons 
continues to decline, for there are 14 fewer 
members and five fewer “ Existing Practi- 
tioners ” on the Register than there were last 
year. 

We learn that, on the whole, professional 
opinion is favourable to the new Register—a 
view which we share without reservation, 
particularly having regard to the fact that the 
majority of changes introduced have been dic- 
tated by considerations of economy. There will, 
at all events, be unanimity of opinion that the 
new printers, Messrs, H. R. Grubb, of Croydon, 
have done their work with the efficiency we have 
learned to associate with their name, as printers 
of the Veterinary Record. 





A census of livestock in the United States, 
taken on January 1st, gives the cattle population 
as 65,129,000 head, or 3:9 per cent. more than a 
vear earlier and 14:9 per cent. more than at 
January 1st, 1928. A census of the horses in the 
United States, on the other hand, shows a drop 
of 3-8 per cent. on last year and as much as 44 per 
cent. fewer than on January Ist, 1918. 
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Abstracts 


[Fevers of Undulant Type in relation to Cow’s 
Milk Infection. Mep. Soc. Lonp. Discussion. 
Lancet. 1933. 1. ix. Pp. 473-5.) 

The increased frequency of fevers of the 
undulant type in non-tropical countries is a 
matter of some concern to the medical profes- 
sion, and in this discussion some light was 
thrown on the problem in its relation to infee- 
tion by cow’s wilk. 

Dr. P. H. Manson-Bahr, in introducing the 
subject, said the term ‘‘ undulant fever ’’ was 
used to include several clinical pyrexias due to 
organisms which were closely allied to each 
other. Fevers of the undulant type were all due 
to organisms of the same bacteriological group. 
In man the following varieties of undulant fever 
were recognised: the original type, which was 
contracted from the drinking of the milk of the 
goat, the organism responsible being Br. meli- 
tensis; the localised aberrant type, as encoun- 
tered in North Africa, also derived from goat’s 
milk and due to Br. para-melilensis; and the 
abortus type, apparently world-wide, caused by 
Br. abortus, derived in man apparently from 
cow’s milk. A form found in pigs was attri- 
buted to Br. bronchisepticus, Typical undulant 
fever showed wide variations in character and 
undulations in temperature, which might rise 
to 105° F. The fever might last a year or longer, 
but eventually subsided, probably burning itself 
out. The time of highest temperature excursion 
was between 4 and 6 p.mn., in this respect differ- 
ing from fevers of septic origin. For the 
abortus type Dr. Manson-Bahr thought a better 
name—as both sexes were affected—would be 
‘*undulant fever of aborfus type,” or “ Bang’s 
disease.’ This form of the disease had now 
become quite common in high-bred cattle herds, 
the organisms being found in the vaginal dis- 
charge and uterine exudate, and for weeks or 
even months in the milk, Often the organism 
was found in the genitalia of bulls, which could 
hence perpetuate and increase the herd infec- 
tion. A ready means of diagnosis was by serum 
agglutination, which took place in dilutions of 
from 1 in 100 to 1 in 10,000. Also useful in 
diagnosis was an intradermal test. 

Professor G. S. Wilson referred particularly 
to the pathological aspect, using the term 
“undulant fever” in a general way, owing to 
the similarity of the causal organisms. The 
disease occurred mainly in people between 20 
and 50 years of age, and the cases were twice 
as numerous in males as in females. Of 136 
‘ases collected in England and Wales, 97 
occurred in towns. A considerable number of 








the cases were in people who had returned from 
a holiday spent at a farmhouse, where un- 
accustomed milk-drinking was indulged in. 
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Cream was often found to contain an abun- 
dance of the organism. Hard cheese, most of 
which had been stored a long time when con- 
sumed, was negligible us a source of infection, 
but this did not obtain with soft cream cheeses, 
which were often eaten in a comparatively 
fresh state. A recent inquiry showed that a 
high proportion of raw milk was heavily in- 
fected with Br. abortus, In the development of 
the disease as a clinical entity it was recognised 
that predisposing factors were important, and 
that the organisms might gain entry without 
‘ausing clinical symptoms. 

At the recent National Veterinary Medical 
Association Congress at Folkestone, Professor 
Wilson, having persuaded 98 veterinarians to 
allow him to examine their blood, found that 
20 per cent. of them contained agglutinins to 
abortus. In arriving at a diagnosis the clinical 
and serological evidence must be taken together. 

Mr. L. E. W. Bevan remarked on the 
parallelism between many human and animal 
diseases, and spoke of his experiences as a 
veterinarian in Southern Rhodesia. In 1921, 
after reading the work of Alice Evans, he 
thought some obscure human cases of fever 
which were admitted to hospital in Southern 
Rhodesia might be due to the abortus organism, 
and found such to be the case. Since that date 
about 300 cases had been admitted to the 
Rhodesian hospitals. The subjects were usually 
severely ill and some had died of the disease. 
No remedy had been found. Since he had been 
in this country he found that bovine abortion 
was very prevalent among farm stock. The 
comparatively few human cases in the British 
Isles seemed to argue a considerable degree of 
immunity or tolerance in the general popula- 
tion. 

The President, Sir John Broadbent, referred 
to a French contribution on the subject in which 
much of the disease in that country was said to 
arise from sheep rather than from goats. 

W. B. 
* + * * x 
[Eezema: its Relations with Anaphylaxis and 
Hepatic Insufficiency. Professor MAIGNoNn 
(Alfort). Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire. 
Vol. 108, No. 12.] 


Davier is quoted in this study.as defining 
eczema to be an epidermo-dermatitis character- 
ised by a spongy condition of the rete Malpighi. 
the change consisting of ceedema with vaso-dila- 
tation and infiltration of mononuclear cells. 
The causes, multiple and varied, are both 
external (mechanical, physical, chemical, para- 
sitic) and internal (foods, medicaments, disease 
of internal organs). In spite of the variety of 
the causes the lesions are always produced as 
a result of changes in the rete Malpighi. 

Three characteristics of eczema are to he 
noted: (1) the uniformity of the lesion, in spite 
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of the variety of the causes; (2) frequent mani- 
festations of sudden outbreaks ; and (3) sensitisa- 
tion or predisposition towards the condition 
—the equivalent of allergic reaction. Sensitisa- 
tion is a dominant character of eczema. It is 
« matter of current observation that one sub- 
ject will develop eczema as a result of the action 
of slight and repeated traumatisms, of cold 
water, of solar light, of contact with some 
chemical or ingestion of some food, while the 
same influences are quite inoffensive to other 
subjects considered normal. There exists a defi- 
anaphylaxis and 


nite relationship between 
eczema; in both there is sensitisation and 


pruritus. 

After reference to the theories of Richet, 
Portier and others, explanatory of what occurs 
in anaphylaxis, the professor develops his own 
theory, which is that, as in gastric digestion 
pepsin converts proteid to peptone, and pan- 
creatic and intestinal juices give further change 
to amino-acids, so in the blood two ferments 
ure called up by the presence of foreign protein : 
the one ferment is a sensitiser, bringing injected 
protein to peptone, etc., the other reduces these 
products to amino-acids. Thus a_ balance is 
brought about. If now the second ferment dis- 
appears, on reinjection of antigen there is then 
in the blood excess of the first ferment and there 
Will be massive production of degradation pro- 
ducts which in the absence of the second ferment 
will not be destroyed and anaphylactic shock 
results, 

In functional activity the products of proto- 
plasmic wear are also digested in two steps and 
by two ferments. In abnormal wear and tear 
large quantities of the ferments are called up 
and in disturbance of their proportions to each 
other (disappearance of the second ferment). 
Sensitisation then occurs and, with augmented 
wear, anaphylactic shock. The phenomena of 
wear are regulated by the vago-sympathetic ner- 
yous system influenced by the endocrine system. 

As <Arloing showed, section of one cervical 
sympathetic is followed by eczema round the 
eyes and nose, and recently Henry and 
Lesbouyries stated that they had cured similar 
lesions by administering thyroid extract which 
is known to have a marked action on the vago- 
sympathetic. 

In trying to deduce a pathogeny of eczema 
from the foregoing, it may be said that where 
mechanical, physical or chemical agents have 
influence it is by partial mortification of the 
living matter, The dead protein is digested by 
the living and plays the role of sensitiser, and 
the process, repeated, leads to anaphylactic 
shock or to eczema. In cases of parasitic or 


microbiec eczemas sensitisation is due to absorp- 
tion of proteins from moulds or microbic bodies. 

As to eczemas of alimentary origin, much the 
most frequent form in the dog, the dominant fact 
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here is hepatic insufficiency and failure to arrest 
insufficiently reduced proteins, in consequence 
of which they reach the general circulation and 
give rise to eczema. To remove hepatic insuffi- 
ciency, injection or ingestion of tissue diastases 
has been found efticient—those of the liver com- 
bined with those of the thyroid especially so; 
feeding raw liver is also recommended. The 
sulmlning-up is that eczema, although related to 
multiple and varied causes, owes its evolution 
to a toxic action exercised by the products of 
protein degradation. 
W. R. WD. 
[Studies on the Nature of the Negri Body. 
CovELL, W. P., and Danks, W. B. C.—American 
Jl. Pathology. Vol. 8, pp. 557-571... 


In spite of the fact that it is nearly 30 years 
since Negri described the structures found in 
the nerve cells of the brain in cases of rabies, 
the nature of those bodies is still a matter of 
doubt. By some investigators the bodies are 
held to be of a protozoan nature, others believe 
they represent cell lesions induced by the filter- 
able virus, while still others believe that they 
represent chlamydozoa, 

The authors have taken up the study of the 
subject, employing a variety of techniques in 
the examination of living and dead tissue. They 
have examined cells containing the bodies (a) in 
a living state under dark ground illumination, 
(b) by vital staining, (c) in fixed tissues stained 
by specially selective methods, and (d) by micro- 
incineration, 

It is not possible to give the details of the 
techniques employed by the authors in the course 
of their investigations, but the results they 
obtained do not enable them to arrive at a defi- 
nite view regarding the nature of the bodies. 
The results do, however, in their view, bring 
down the scale in favour of the view that the 
bodies are in the nature of lesions or alterations 
of pre-existing cell constituents produced by the 
action of the yirus. The evidence is not com- 
patible, they hold, with the view that Negri- 
bodies are actually the protozoan parasite of 
rabies. 

As to the exact constituent of the nerve cell 
affected by the change, they hold that it is in 
all probability the basophilic Nissl substance, 
and that the change is produced—at any rate 
in part—by addition to it of variable amounts 
of basophil substance of nuclear origin. They 
ean find no evidence that organisms on the 
border-line of visibility are surrounded by these 
cellular changes, 











The Department of Agriculture for Scotland has 
entirely withdrawn the grants for heavy horse 
breeding. In England the Ministry of Agriculture 
has earmarked ¢9,950 for heavy horse breeding 
societies this vear. 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Report 
CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY 


A large attendance at the March Meeting of the 
Society, which was held on the second of the 
month, at 10, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, testified 
to the great degree of interest taken in the princi- 
pal subject for consideration—the difficulties 
met with in prosecutions for alleged cruelty to 
animals. This discussion was adjourned from 
the February meeting. [A combined report of 
the proceedings under this head on both occa- 
sions is reproduced, together with Editorial com- 
ment, elsewhere in this issue of the Record.— 
Ep., V.R.] 

The Chair was occupied by the President 
(Captain R. J. Stow), and there were also present: 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. P. Argyle, Captain L. S. 
Balls, Mr. W. Brown, Captain R. Bryden, Captain 
hk. E. C. Bullen, Lieutenant-Colonel T. E. Burridge, 
Captain H. E. Bywater, Major W. Denington, 
Mr. S. Gourley, Mr. Henry Gray, Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. Greenfield, Dr. Tom Hare, Mr. S. L. 
Hignett, Sir Frederick Hobday, Mr. J. W. H. 
Holmes, Messrs. H. D. Jones, Herbert King, 
H. C. P. King and W. S. King, Major Hamilton 
Kirk, Lieutenant-Colonel B. L. Lake, Mr. W. J. 
Leyshon, Miss Beatrice L. Lock, Professor James 
McCunn, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Professor James 
Macqueen, Captain G. Dunlop Martin, Mr. W. 
Perryman, Mr. C. R. A. Powell, Miss K. W. 
Shedlock, Mr. J. Stewart, Major F. J. Taylor, Mr. 
C. N. Thompson, Mr. J. Torres, Major R. F. Wall, 
Mr. J. D. Williams, Professor G. H. Wooldridge, 
Professor J. G. Wright, and Captain J. F. 
Macdonald (Hon. Secretary). 

Visitors were Messrs. J. J. Davies, A. Gordon 
Jones, E. Nicks, Dr. H. Oguni, Messrs. N. Virun 
and M. M. Wahley. 

The minutes of the January meeting, and of the 
February meeting, with the exception of the dis- 
cussion to which reference is made above, having 
been published in the Record, were taken as read 
and were confirmed and signed. 

Correspondence.—(1) Apologies for unavoid- 
able absence from Dr. Fred Bullock, Captain 
H. S. A. Dunn, Mr. H. L. Roberts, Mr. Mark Tailby, 





Captain W. K. Townson, and Brigadier A. J. 
Williams. 
The Hon. Secretary informed the meeting 


that Captain Townson, to whom the Society sent 
a message of sympathy in his illness, was im- 
proving in health, as the result of a recuperative 
stay at Bournemouth, and hoped to be present at 
the April meeting. 

(2) From the Secretary of the National Horse 
Association of Great Britain, enclosing a copy of 
the “ Horse Owner’s Reference Book” for 1933. 
This book, said the Hon. Secretary, contained a 
great deal of information relative to agricultural, 
horse and other shows, meets of hounds, polo, 
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‘acing and various matters affecting the horse 
and horse-owners. It was published at one 
shilling, and could be obtained from the National 
Horse Association at Hanover Square. 

This concluded the correspondence, and the 
PRESIDENT commented that he was sure they were 
all very glad to hear that Captain Townson was 
progressing. They trusted he would continue 
te do so. (Hear, hear.). 

At this stage the PresipENntT stated that the 
elections could not take place, as the nominees 
had failed to sign the necessary forms. 
MORBID SPECIMENS AND CLINICAL CASES 

Captain DuNLop MARTIN exhibited one. kidney 
and the bladder of a ten-year-old Kerry Blue 
bitch, which had been in his hands on and off 
for the past four or five years for slight urinary 
trouble. These attacks always passed off, and 
he had not seen her for quite a long time until 
a few weeks ago, when he was asked to visit her. 

He found her fat and lethargic, and passing 
fairly frequently small quantities of bloody 
urine, containing a certain amount of sabulous 
matter. She was very weak, and although he 
arranged to see her again the next morning, she 
had died before he arrived. 

He made a post-mortem. She had only one 
kidney, and the bladder showed signs of having 
been opened. On questioning the owner he 
learned that sometime before he saw the bitch 
first she had been in the hands of a certain well- 
known unqualified practitioner in Town. This 
man had her at his place, and told the owner 
that he had removed a large stone, as big as a 
hen’s egg, but did not say where from, and the 
owner of the animal presumed it was from the 
bladder. That organ showed signs of adhesions, 

The remaining kidney had an enormous renal 
calculus. 

The amazing thing about the case to him was 
that the bitch was able to carry on in apparently 
perfect health with so very litthe kidney sub- 
stance. 

Mr. Henry Gray recounted an exceptionally 
interesting case, which he thought was unique in 
this country, of parasilic kidney disease in the 
dog caused by Dioctophyme renalis (Goeze, 1782) 
(=Eustrongylus gigas, WRudolphi, 1802), the 
affected animal belonging to a retired officer of 
the R.A.M.C., who had returned from India two 
years ago. The kidneys were exhibited. {This 
case is recorded, with pathological report by Dr. 
Tom Hare, in our Clinical Section this week. 


_—Ep., V.R.| 


Mr. Gray also exhibited the affected organ in 
a case of cancer of the uterus of an Angora doe 
found dead. The tumour attacked the right 
cornu (March Ist, 1933). The lungs were con- 
gested and the liver enlarged. The doe had been 
recently plucked of its wool. Cancer, said Mr. 
Gray, was not rare in this species, and in many 
of the cases the uterus was affected. He had 
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cncountered cancer of the kidney in the wild 
partridge. 

Mr. H. D. Jones exhibited two specimens illus- 
trative of fracture of the pyramidal process 
of the pedal bone. In doing so, he reminded 
Fellows that Mr. Herbert King had recounted 
(with exhibit) a case of this condition 
at the February meeting of the _ Society, 
and that they had provoked a great deal of 
interest. The specimens now shown by him 
were from a ’bus horse, and they gave evidence 
of long-standing disease. 

Mr. C. R. A. Power exhibited an X-ray photo- 
graph illustrative of fractured spine in a _ two- 
year old Cocker Spaniel, which had been knocked 
down in the street. It was diagnosable during 
life, but an X-ray was taken, and the fracture 
very clearly revealed thereby. 

Mr. Powell also detailed the case of fractured 
libia in a Shire gelding, sustained while plough- 
ing in pair, which was recorded by him in the 
Clinical Section of the Veterinary Record of 
March 11th. 

Mr. J. D. WiturAMs said that a cat was recently 
brought to him exhibiting what was a common 
feature—a penetrated and suppurating area in 
the region of the shoulder. He put it down toa 
bite or a scratch, but on careful palpation he 
discovered a spicuic of bone between the shoulder 
joint and the neck. 

He must confess that he took it to be a spicule 
of bone from the scapula, and as the wound was 
suppurating badly he decided to cut down and 
remove the spicule. He did this, but discovered, 
to his horror, that he had removed the rudi- 
mentary clavicle (exhibited) of the cat. So great 
was the suppuration that eventually he had to 
destroy the animal. 

Perhaps they were apt to forget the existence 
of a rudimentary clavicle in the cat, and it was 
a point they should remember. 

The PReEsipEN?T exhibited the ribs of a lamb, 
these being breakable on slight pressure. He 
was called in recently to see some lambs which 
were doing very badly and scouring. When he 
arrived at the farm, one of the largest lambs was 
dying; it was therefore stuck, but the blood did 
not run freely. He put his hand on the lower 
end of the ribs with the idea of pumping the 
blood out a little, and as he did so three or four 
of them cracked, though the pressure he applied 
was very slight. They were last year lambs, and 
the ribs (exhibited) could be broken, he thought, 
with quite abnormal ease. 

With regard to Mr. Williams’ clavicle in the cat, 
he had made exactly the same mistake several 
years ago. The gentleman to whom the cat 
belonged informed him that the cat tribe pos- 
sessed a clavicle. This gentleman had been abroad 
a good deal, and had shot tigers, and he (the 
President) believed that it was regarded as the 
great thing to get the clavicle on those occasions. 
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Captain L. S. BALLs stated that, in a recent 
‘ase of his, a dog was knocked a distance of 25 
yards by a motor-car. Examination at the 
surgery revealed that the femur was smashed 
into ten pieces, but that the dog had sustained 
no other injury of any description. 


DISCUSSION 

Mr. Henry Gray asked the President’ the 
nature of the soil on which the lainbs were kept, 
because he believed that condition of the bones 
to be very common on land that contained lime 
but no phosphorus. He remembered Professor 
XYobertson telling them, as students, of the con- 
dition of fragilitis osseum occurring on land 
devoid of lime, but subsequent evidence showed 
that that disease was not due to lack of lime 
only, but to phosphorus deficiency. 

The PREsIpENT replied that the lambs were 
bought at Ashford last autumn, and had only 
been on the present land since about November. 

Major Kirk enquired of any Fellow could tell 
him of any case in which a dog’s temperature 
had run higher than 108° F., and in which the 
animal had recovered. He was prompted to ask 
the question by reason of the fact that he had 
recently attended a case in which the dog’s 
temperature had risen to 108° and eventually 
declined, with recovery of the animal. 

Mr. Gray said that he had seen dogs recover 
with temperatures as low as 92° F. and as high 
as 110° F.; he had therefore come to the con- 
clusion that temperature was a “ broken reed.” 

Professor WriGut stated that he had had a case, 
with a fatal termination, in which the temperature 
went as high as the thermometer could record. 

Captain DuNLop Martin observed that the 
question of the height to which a dog’s tempera- 
ture could go raised an interesting point as to the 
use of diathermy in the production of artificial 
fever. That was being practised in some cases in 
human beings, and he understood that a fatal 
issue might follow the raising of the temperature, 
by that process, beyond a certain point. He was 
wondering if any Fellow had had experience of 
diathermy in the dog. 

Major Kirk commented that if a human being 
ran a very high temperature he became delirious 
and he would not be delirious very long before 
death ensued. That dog did not turn a hair. 

Professor Woo.pripGE described the speci- 
mens shown the meeting that evening as being of 
great interest, and it was a pity that, in conse- 
quence of their number, it was impossible, as 
time was getting on, to discuss them all. 

With regard to the specimen of renal calculus, 
he had never seen a specimen of such proportions 
in the dog, in which animal they were generally 
multiple and small; in the horse, calculi of that 
size were not uncommon; in fact, he had one 
at the College which was the size of three fists 
put together. 

Mr. Henry Gray’s specimen was, he thought, 
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unique so far as infection in this country was 
concerned. He had one in his office, from a 
dog. He could not remember the details, but 
the impression in his mind was that it was frem a 
dog that had spent a considerable time in the 
lar East. The parasite resembled in size that 
shown by Mr. Gray—of very big calibre—but 
the beautiful colour had been lost. He hoped 
Mr. Gray would present his specimen to Dr. Hare, 
so that it might be preserved in all its colour, 
with modern methods, and put in the College 
museum. 

With regard to Mr. Jones’ cases—the fractures 
of the pedal bone—they were very interesting, 
especially in view of their discussion at the last 
meeting on Mr. King’s specimen. In the two 
specimens before them, one looked as though the 
lesion might have been the result of violent con- 
traction acting on a bone already porous; the 
other looked as though it was the result of an 
injury. 

Mr. Williams’ clavicle was a very nice speci- 
men, and he was pleased he had brought it for- 
ward, because he had known students to diagnose 
it as a foreign body. In some instances, par- 
ticularly in the cat, an X-ray photograph might be 
taken which was in a plumb line with the spine 
of the scapula, and he had known it to be mis- 
taken for a needle. 

He found it difficult to give an explanation of 
Mr. Powell’s fracture of the tibia, but one had 
known femoral fracture as the result of violent 
muscular contraction; the femur might be 
fractured by this means more readily than the tibia. 

Concerning the temperature of the dog, he taok 
it that this might go up to, and remain at, any 
point below the coagulation point of muscle 
plasma, which he believed to be 115° F. 

Dr. Hare at this point introduced Dr. Oguni, 
“a colleague from Japan ”’—to whom the Presi- 
dent accorded a hearty welcome. 

Proceeding, Dr. Hare expressed agreement with 
the President that the lamb’s ribs exhibited by 
him were pathological. He hoped, however, 
that he would not be expected to pass a definite 
opinion on the condition, from the evidence— 
there was so much one wanted to know about 
these cases of osteitis fibrosa, which, from naked- 
eye appearances, the condition appeared to be, 
in that there was a pronounced deficiency 
the corticalis of the ribs, i.e., it was not a con- 
dition analogous to rickets In conditions like 
that it was always advisable to have a careful 
examination of the parathyroid gland. 

Might he add to Professor Wooldridge’s 
request ? He thanked him for asking Mr. Gray 
to present that very fine specimen to the College 
museum, and he should like to extend that 
invitation to the Fellows who had exhibited the 
fractures. They were making a comprehensive 
collection of fractures and he should welcome 
any good specimens, because it was their hope 
to be able to illustrate every kind of fracture. 
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Already they had an excellent collection of those 
in the horse, and when they got the new 
museum—in about three years’ time (laughter)— 
they would have a large section of the buildings 
set aside for that purpose; the collection would, 
he was sure, be of great clinical value (Hear, 
hear). In the last five years they had put in about 
6,500 specimens, and the capacity of the new 
museum would be approximately 12,000. 

Mr. BywaTeER observed that it had appeared to 
him that the osseous tissue in the lamb bones 
exhibited was somewhat thin, and in his experi- 
ence of such cases mineral-deficient land might 
be infested with worms; there was often that 
associated condition—the worms followed the 
deficiency. The same factor applied in the case 
of dogs, parasitic disease being frequently a 
sequel to malnutrition, in consequence’ of 
diminished powers of resistance to infestation. 

Discussion.—The next item on the agenda was 
“To discuss further the difficulties met with in 
prosecutions for alleged cruelty to animals, 
and to decide if any action shall be taken.” 

‘As indicated earlier in this report, an extended 
account of this section of the proceedings at 
both the February and March meetings is re- 
produced elsewhere.—Eb., V.R. | 

The following resolutions were subsequently 
passed :— 

(1) Proposed by Dr. McCunn, seconded by 
Captain BALis, “ That the constant employment 
of one veterinary surgeon at a particular Police 
Court be abolished, and that a rota system for the 
employment of local veterinary surgeons be 
established.” 

The resolution was carried by 16 votes to 12. 


(2) Proposed by Professor JAMES MACQUEEN, 
and seconded by Mr. Hersert KING, “* That this 
meeting is of the opinion that veterinary surgeons 
should refrain from advising, encouraging, or 
countenancing the working of lame horses or 
horses unfit for work.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Mr. J. Srgwart, seconded by the 
Hon. SECRETARY, “ That in cases of alleged cruelty 
a veterinary surgeon should be called to examine 
the animal before the person concerned is 
charged.” 

The resobition was carried unanimously. 

It was further agreed to forward this resolution 
to the N.V.M.A. 

The PRESIDENT now drew the attention of 
Fellows to the complimentary dinner to Sir 
l'rederick Hobday, given in celebration of the 
conferment upon him of the honour of Knight- 
hood, to be held at the Mayfair Hotel, on March 
24th. 

The meeting concluded with the passing of 
votes of thanks to those who had exhibited speci- 
mens and recounted cases of interest, and to the 
President for his conduct of the proceedings. 

J. F. MAcbonaLp, Hon. Secretary. 
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Complimentary Dinner to Sir Frederick Hobday 


NOTABLE GATHERING AT THE 
* MAYFAIR HOTEL 


The remarkably wide range of Sir Frederick 
Hobday’s interests and friendships was exempli- 
fied by an assembly of over 200 who met at the 
Mayfair Hotel, W., on Friday evening of last 
week, to give expression, by their presence at a 
complimentary dinner, to their gratification at 
the conferment upon him by His Majesty of the 
honour of Knighthood. 

The occasion witnessed the entirely successful 
fulfilment of the effort so happily conceived and 
‘apably organised by Major Hamilton Kirk, ably 
assisted by Professor James McCunn, who were 
supremely fortunate in their choice of Professor 
G. H. Wooldridge as Chairman, and who must 
have shared with Sir Frederick and Lady Hobday 
much gratification not only at the number of 
the general company, but that the lisi of notabili- 
ties present included the following: Lord Dawson 
of Penn (President, Royal College of Physicians), 
Mr. V. Warren Lowe (President, Royal Society of 
Medicine), Lieut.-Colonel E. Gowlland (President, 
Harveian Society), Captain R. J. Stow (President, 
Central Veterinary Society), Major F. Chambers 
(President, Midland Counties V.M.A.), Mr. G. P. 
Male (Past President, Royal College of Veterinary 


Surgeons), Sir Buckstone Browne, Sir W. 
Arbuthnot Lane, Sir W. Hale White, Sir D’Arcy 
Power, Sir Arnold Theiler, Sir Merrik Burrell 


and Major-General Sir John Moore. The Hobday 
“Family Tahle” was well filled, and = other 
special tables accommodated representatives of 
the Royal Society of Medicine, the Research In- 
stitutes, the National Greyhound Racing Society 
and Club, the Harveian Society, the Savage Club, 
the Central Veterinary Society, the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, 
and King Edward’s Horse, while also represented 
were the Hunterian Society, the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, the R.S.P.C.A., the Lister 
Institute and the New Health Society. 

It should be mentioned that the renowned 


‘artoonist representatives of the Savage Club 
combined to make the menu card a memento 


worthy of the occasion, for enlivening it were 
examples (with Sir Frederick’s work as_ the 
central subject) of the art of Hassall, Starr Wood, 
Armour, Stampa, Strube and Poy. 

Professor WooLpRIDGE, in giving the toast of 
the evening, “Our Guests, Sir Frederick and Lady 
Hobday,” prefaced his remarks with an expres- 
sion of the regret felt by all present at the 
absence through indisposition of Professor James 
Macqueen, whose position in the Chair he (Pro- 
fessor Wooldridge) had been called upon in 
consequence to occupy. 

Proceeding, the Chairman observed that it was 
really not necessary for him to say much to com- 
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mend that toast to them, since they were met to 
pay their tribute to Sir Frederick and Lady 
Hobday, and to express their gratification at the 
great honour which had been conferred upon 
Professor Hobday by His Most Gracious Majesty, 
the King. (Cheers.) All the same, it gave him 
very great personal pleasure to act as their very 
inadequate mouth-piece on that occasion. 

There must be very few in that room that 
night, beyond Sir Frederick’s own family, who 
had been as intimately associated with him for 
sO many years as himself. In fact, he might 
almost be said to be related to him, since they 
both hailed from the same county, and all good 
Staffordshire men were brothers. 

His personal association with him went back 
to the nineties, when he was fortunate enough 
to be a student of his at the Royal Veterinary 
College. Then he became a junior colleague 
during the time when he was carrying out thai 
far-reaching work in perfecting methods of pro- 
ducing chloroform anesthesia in small animals, 
which of itself had done so much to promote the 
great advance in veterinary surgery. After that 
he was for a number of years closely associated 
with him as joint editor of the Veterinary Journal 
and, after an interval, they had again become 
colleagues at. the Royal Veterinary College, of 
which Sir Frederick was now the esteemed and 
beloved Principal. 

Professor Hobday’s work was, however, by no 
means limited to small animals, and many opera- 
tions which had previously been rarely per- 
formed were popularised by him, such as the 
various neurectomies and abdominal operations, 
ovariolomy and the operation for cryptorchidy. 
Of later years, his most striking success in the 
surgical field had been the operation on_ the 
larynx of horses for roaring and whistling, as 
the result of which enormous numbers of horses 
that threatened to become useless had been made 
valuable and serviceable in practically every 
sphere of horse life, and especially in the hunt- 
ing field. He had no hesitation in saying that 
Professor Hobday had performed that operation 
more often than anybody else in the world: 
indeed, his name was often so definitely associ- 
ated with it, that it was not an uncommon thing 
to hear horse owners express a wish to have a 
favourite hunter that had become a_éeroarer 
“ Hobdayed.” Could there be a greater compli- 
ment than that an operation of that kind should 
be named after one? (Hear, hear.) 

In the literary world, Sir Frederick had found 
time, over a large number of years, to edit that 
important professional periodical the Veterinary 
Journal, and to publish several works on surgery 
which had been most valuable to members of 
his profession all the world over. (Hear, hear.) 

The close association of the two branches of 
the medical profession—the one having human 
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beings for patients and the other the so-called 
lower animals (though how much lower or how 
little lower, he was not prepared to say)— 
(laughter)—had often been commented upon, but 
it remained for Professor Hobday to take the 
first important steps to bring the two branches 
into really close contact. He it was who initiated 
and largely brought into being the closer associa- 
tion of the two professions by the institution of 
the section of Comparative Medicine in the Royal 
Society of Medicine, and the introduction of 
members of the veterinary profession into such 
learned societies as the Harveian and Hunterian 
Societies. 

Nor must reference be omitted to the work he 
was able to accomplish in the Great War when, 
as a member of King Edward’s Horse, he placed 
himself at the disposal of his country in its hour 
of need. He obviously could not be allowed to 
remain associated with that fine body of men, 
and he was transferred to the R.A.V.C. and saw 
service on many fronts, receiving decorations 
from the hands of His Majesty and from grateful 
French and Italian Governments. (Cheers.) 

The more recent, and very popular form of 
sport—greyhound racing—had_ also _ received 
attention and encouragement at his hands, and 
as a steward of the Greyhound Racing Associa- 
tion, it was one of his ambitions to maintain that 
sport in a clean and wholesome condition—a 
source of pleasure to enormous numbers of 
people. (Hear, hear.) 

But it was only now that Sir Frederick was 
engaged on the greatest work of his life, the re- 
building of the Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town—the premier veterinary teaching institu- 
tion of the British Empire, which through lack 
of adequate support had become, in the words of 
two departmental committees “a national dis- 
graca.” The enormous amount of enthusiasm 
which he had evoked on behalf of the College, 
in every section of the community, high and low, 
rich and poor alike—even from Their Majesties 
the King and Queen, down to the well-wishing 
and humble Scotch woman who sent a donation 
of one shilling through the post secreted in a 
thick slice of brown bread, was almost in- 
credible. In fact, he made bold to say that no 
other person in the Veterinary Profession, or 
indeed in any other profession in the world, 
could ever have accomplished it, and they had 
every confidence that in the course of two or 
three years there would be in that city the finest, 
the best-equipped and, dared they say, the best- 
staffed Veterinary College in the whole world, 
which would remain a standing monument to Sir 
Frederick Hobday, as well as to Sir Merrik 
Burrell, the Chairman of the Governors, and 
Major Maule, the architect, for generations to 
come. (Cheers.) 

With all those activities, and all those accom- 
plishments, one would wonder if Sir Frederick 








ever had any leisure time. His great mobility 
and elusiveness were well known—characters 
which he no doubt found very useful in his Army 
life. (Laughter.) He thought he was giving away 
no secret when he said that Sir Frederick did 
find time for some relaxation, and he and many 
others had received hospitality at his hands on 
many occasions with the Knights of the Round 
Table and in the very pleasant and Bohemian 
atmosphere of the Savage Club. Fred Hobday was 
really a savage at heart, in spite of his look of 
innocence—(laughter)—and they should see the 
great joy he experienced when he acted as the 
“man from Cook’s” and piloted a few rather 
seared friends through the creepy Adelphi Arches 
in the small hours of the morning. (Laughter.) 
It was nice to know that many of his brother 
Savages were with them that evening, to offer 
their tribute. (Hear, hear.) 

He felt that he had said more than enough to 
commend that toast to them, yet there was one 
very great and important thing which he musi 
not omit——because if it were not the whole cause 
of his success it had been an enormous contri- 
buting factor, and one that could not possibly be 
over-estimated—he referred to the very great 
help he had always received from his dear wife, 
Lady Hobday—a lady in the truest and noblest 
sense of the word, always of a retiring disposi- 
tion, but with very great ambitions, not for her- 
self, but for her beloved husband. They were 
more than delighted that she was able to be 
with them that night, and to share in the tribute 
they paid to Sir Frederick. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman concluded by asking’ Sir 
Frederick and Lady Hobday to accept an electric 
timepiece, suitably inscribed, as a memento of 
that occasion. Might he, on behalf of that 
assembly, express the hope that they would both 
be blessed with health and strength to enjoy their 
greater reward for many years to come. (Loud 
cheers.) 

A further tribute to Sir Frederick was paid in 
eloquent terms by Mr. V. WARREN Lowe, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Medicine, who ex- 
pressed his extreme, pleasure at having the 
opportunity of offering it, on behalf of the 
Society. 

He was not concerned with telling them of Sir 
Frederick’s attributes as a veterimary surgeon— 
that had already been done; he was interested 
particularly in one of the many other activities 
of Sir Frederick’s life, viz., the great and suc- 
-essful endeavour he had made to form a liaison 
vetween the human and veterinary branches of 
-nedicine. That must have started, he thought, 
so long ago as 1903, when Sir Frederick joined 
the old Pathological Society of London. In 1907 
the various medical societies in London were 
united into the Royal Society of Medicine, he 
and the speaker thus becoming numbered 
amongst the now rapidly diminishing founder 
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members of the amalgamation. In 1923 Sir 
Frederick and Sir Clifford Allbutt formed the 
Comparative Medicine Section of that Society, 
with Sir Clifford as President and Professor 
Hobday as Secretary, the latter becoming the 
second President from 1924-1926. That Section 
was now one of the most flourishing of all, with 
a membership of 180. (Hear, hear.) He (Mr. 
Lowe) need not there stress the importance of 
that liaison between the human and the veteri- 
nary branches of medicine and surgery: there 
was much that could be learned by the one from 
the other, and he thought he might add that they 
were united in their resistance to ill-considered 
attacks on research which were equally directed 
against the usefulness of both. 

In all those matters they had much for which 
to thank Sir Frederick, and he had therefore very 
much pleasure in adding his congratulations to 
those of their Chairman on his recently-acquired 
honour and in wishing both him and Lady 
Hobday many years in which to enjoy it. (Cheers.) 

A pleasant surprise was occasioned by the in- 
tervention at this stage of Lornp DAwSsoN OF PENN, 
who, in the course of a delightfully witty speech, 
said that he could not allow a mere surgeon to 
have it all his own way—(laughter)—neither 
could he allow an occasion like that to pass with- 
out adding his quota, not merely as an individual, 
but by reason of the great honour he possessed 
of being President of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

Their intention that night was to pay a tribute 
to a great personality. (Hear, hear.) One might 
possess all the knowledge in the world, but that 
did not make one a leader of men; and where 
they had—as had his friend Sir Frederick, of 
whom he spoke with great affection and great 
regard—anyone who possessed the power of pur- 
suing knowledge and of always adding to the 
sum total available to his generation, there should 
be added to that those wonderful qualities of 
leadership that inspired other men to do more. 
That combination of gifts was something which 
was rare, and something for which they were 
extremely grateful. (Hear, hear.) 

In further remarks, Lord Dawson mentioned 
that Sir Frederick had enabled a roarer to come 
in second in the Grand National—adding, amid 
laughter, “Really True.” He also paid a glowing 
tribute to the work on deficiency diseases in 
animals carried out in South Africa by Sir Arnold 
Theiler, who, by elucidating the mystery of 
calcium and phosphorus craving exhibited by 
affected cattle, literally had “ made dry bones to 
live.” Lord Dawson concluded with the sally: 
“T cannot conceive of anythihg more emblem- 
atical of our friend than an electric timepiece.” 

Sir FreperiIcK Hogpay, replying to the tributes, 
spoke of that representative demonstration of 
their esteem and affection as the happy “ climax 











of everything,” the measure of appreciation of 
which by Lady Hobday and himself words were 
totally inadequate to convey. It was, indeed, to 
his wife’s self-sacrificing and wonderful support 
in his every endeavour that he owed all. (Cheers.) 

Despite the presence in the Chair of so splendid 
a substitute as Professor Wooldridge, he regretted 
very much, as they all did, the absence through 
indisposition of his old colleague, Professor 
Macqueen. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Lowe had referred to the liaison between 
the two branches of the one profession of medi- 
cine: it was a very proud moment when he heard 
that their colieagues of the Royal Society of 
Medicine were sending a deputation that evening. 
To his mind, it was one of the greatest factors 
in the fight against disease that that combination 
of forces should exist—a combination which, he 
was sure, was going to lead to much in the way 
of discovery in the prevention and cure of dis- 
-ase in the human sphere as well as in that of 
animals. The example thus set by t:ngland in 
regard to the growth of the comparative idea 
was now being followed by other countries. 
(Hear, hear.) 

To his colleagues in the profession, and those 
in the Royal Veterinary College particularly, he 
desired to take that opportunity of saying “ thank 
you” for the many kind acts and the consistent 
support that had made it possible for him to 
achieve what he had been able to do—particu- 
larly, perhaps, in the sphere of collecting money 
for the great institution at Camden Town, of 
which he had the honour of being the Principal. 

Sir Frederick, having expressed his warm 
appreciation of the efforts put forward by Major 
Kirk and Dr. McCunn in connection with that 
event, referred to the pleasure accorded him by 
the presence of representative groups from the 
Savage Club and Medical and Military spheres of 
activity. In conclusion, he returned thanks for 
their very acceptable gift, which would always 
be to Lady Hobday and himself a souvenir of 
that supremely momentous and moving evening 
in their lives. 

A pleasing presentation was made, in racy 
terms, by Mr. John Hassall, who handed Sir 
Frederick a framed composition of the original 
drawings, with signatures, from which the menu 
card cartoons were reproduced. 

Following a brief interval, an exceedingly 
enjoyable entertainment was provided by the 
following: Messrs. Joseph Batten, T. Sterndale 
Bennett and Fred. Gregory, Guy Church, Parry 
Jones, Morris Harvey, W. J. K. Pearson, Charles 
Hayes and Cyril Shields (members of the Savage 
Club), and by Miss Monica Waddington (mimic), 
Miss Barbara Pett Fraser (in original songs), Mr. 
Harold Stainton (violin) and Percy’ Barrs 
(“ modern magic ”), with Miss Florence Lloyd as 
accompanist. 
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Dr. W. T. Kendall 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF R.C.V.S. GRADUATION 


We have pleasure in drawing altention to a 
notable event in veterinary annals in the fact that 
on April 2nd, Dr. W. T. Kendall, of Melbourne 
to whom, on behalf of his colleagues in the pro- 
fession, we tender our warmest congratulations 
on the occasion—celebrates his sixtieth anniver- 
sary as a member of the Royal College of Vet- 
erinary Surgeons. 

In its issue of December, 1930, the Australian 
Veterinary Journal recorded that an oration had 
been established, to be delivered annually at 
Canberra by some eminent member of the veteri- 
nary profession, and which in honour of Dr. 
Kendall, as an early pioneer of the profession 
in Australia, was to be known as the Kendall 
Oration. On September 2nd of that year, the 
Foundation Oration was delivered by Dr. W. A. N. 
Robertson, Director of the Division of Veterinary 
Hygiene of the Commonwealth Department of 
Health, in the Institute of Anatomy, Canberra, 
before a large audience comprising Ministers of 
State and prominent members of the Veterinary 
and Medical professions, and in view of the 
anniversary which is about to be celebrated, we 
reproduce the Journal report of Dr. Robertson’s 
Oration on that occasion. 

“Dr. Robertson, choosing for his address the 
life and work of ODr. Kendall, referred 
briefly to his descent from Viking forbears 
through his war-like ancestor Sir John Kendall, 
the Knight Templar, who in 1480 won honour 
for himself and his name in that he drove the 
infidel Turk from the Island of Khodes, for 
which he was honoured with the first medal to 
be awarded to an English soldier. It was no 
fortuitous circumstance which led Sir John’s 
descendant to seek fame in the very different 
field of veterinary science, bul a steady resolve 
which from the age of twelve led him to devote 
himself to the advancement of this, as yet, young 
profession. In 1873, after completing the course 
at the Royal Veterinary College, London, in the 
course of which he distinguished himself, he 
practised for a short time in the Lake District. 
Then, the blood of his Crusading ancestors 
stirring within him, he set out for New Zealand, 
but chance bringing him first to Australia, he 
decided on a slender capital of £15 to start in 
practice in Melbourne. Within 12 months of his 


arrival in the country Kendall had welded his, 


colleagues in Australia, of which there were not 
more than a dozen, into a veterinary association, 
and with an enterprise and courage which to- 
day seem well-nigh incredible, founded, and with 
Graham Mitchell and Chalwin, edited, the first 
Australian veterinary journal. This had a short 
but courageous career as a monthly before it 
failed through sheer lack of professional sup- 
port. 

“In 1884, Kendall was largely instrumental in 
bringing about the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission on tuberculosis in cattle, which had as 
one of its results the amendment of the Stock 
Diseases Act and the addition of tuberculosis to 
the list of scheduled diseases. Then, after some 
years of untiring effort in the face of almost 
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insuperable opposition, repeated disappointment 
and absence of all official support, Kendall 
founded the first Australian veterinary college 
on his own initiative and at his own expense. 
In 1887 he drafted a Veterinary Surgeons Act, 
which was adopted by Parliament in the same 
year, after very slight modification, and under 
the terms of which the course at the Melbourne 
Veterinary College was made one of four years, 
thus becoming the first four year course in 
veterinary science in any English’ speaking 
country. The College was opened in 1888 with 
six students and a staff which included in addi- 
tion to the Principal, W. T. Kendall, Professor 
Jackson, F.C.S., B.Sc., Ernest Revett, M.R.C.V.S., 
J. F. Joyee, M.p., C. Vyner, M.R.c.v.s., and sub- 
sequently Professor McBride and S. S. Cameron, 
M.R.C.V.S. Though successful as a_ source of 
veterinary education in which the Common- 
wealth stood in need, the College was the cause 
of considerable financial loss to Kendall, who 
never allowed its welfare to suffer for his own 
gain. But it was not until 1908, 20 years after 
its humble beginning, that it was taken over by 
the University to become, on a fresh site, the 
Melbourne University Veterinary School. During 
its existence the College had trained 60 veterinary 
graduates, while 23 of its students were trans- 
ferred to the University.. 

“In addition to teaching and the conduct of 
his practice, Kendall found time to carry out 
research, and his services were frequently 
availed of by the Government of the day to report 
upon matters affecting the health on stock, his 
recommendations being largely instrumental in 
controlling losses from anthrax and swine fever, 
and in leading to the certification of stallions. 
After being elected as Honorary Associate of the 
\oyal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and for 
some time the Acting-Dean of the Faculty of 
Veterinary Science in the University of Mel- 
bourne, Kendall retired from active work at the 
age of 67. 

“Dr. Robertson then went on to illustrate the 
value of Kendall’s work to Australia in the impetus 
it gave to the development of the veterinary ser- 
vices in this country, emphasising the immense 
value of Australia’s live stock industry, in the 
protection of which those services play an all 
important part. 

“Dr. Robertson concluded by expressing his 
own personal gratitude for the assistance which 
Dr. Kendall had given him to complete the 
veterinary course and for the inspiration which 
his example had at all times been to him.” 

. 








WARBLE FLY ERADICATION 


Compulsory dressings for all cattle as a means 
of getting rid of the warble fly are now being 
advocated by several responsible bodies. Follow- 
ing the lead of the British Dairy Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, who think that dressings should be applied 
to dairy cattle and to imported as well as home 
bred stock, the Conservative Parliamentary Agri- 
cultural Committee have expressed the same view. 

A deputation from the Leathersellers’ Company 
told the Parliamentary Committee of the serious 
losses arising from the fly, pointing out that the 
meat and milk supply was affected as well as the 
leather supply. If the fly were entirely eliminated 


-it was estimated that about £1,000,000 a year 


would be saved. The Committee decided to make 
representations to the Minister of the desirability 
of compulsory dressing of cattle. 
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‘“‘The Veterinary Advisory Service ” 
Text oF Mr. A. D. MCEWEN’S ADDRESS TO THE 
CANTERBURY FARMERS’ CLUB 

Mr. A. D. McEwen, of the South-Eastern Agri- 
cultural College, Wye, Kent, has forwarded us 
the following text of the address given by him 
to the Canterbury Farmers’ Club on February 18th 
last. In his covering letter Mr. McEwen states: 
“ The tithe of the address was ‘ The Veterinary 
Advisory Service.’ You have already reproduced 
a considerable portion of this address as _ it 
appeared in the local press, and as this has called 
forth comment in your columns I shall be obliged 
if you will now reproduce the address in full. 

“It should be understood that the remarks 
concerning my ideal of a veterinary advisory 
service apply to the veterinary and animal hus- 
bandry services of the country as a whole.” 


In order to discuss the present and possible 
future sphere of the Veterinary Advisory Service, 
it is necessary to review in outline the present 
veterinary services of the country, their work 
and influence, and it is convenient to commence 
with the field veterinary service of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, whose work is con- 
cerned with diseases mentioned in the Diseases 
of Animals Act, diagnosing outbreaks of disease, 
enforcing isolation of infected or in-contact 
animals, “supervising the ports to prevent the in- 
troduction of disease from abroad and attending 
to matters concerning the welfare of animals in 
transit. The scheduled diseases are cattle plague 
or rinderpest, contagious  pleuro-pneumonia, 
sheep pox, epizootic lymphangitis, glanders and 
farcy, rabies, anthrax, parasitic mange of equines, 
sheep scab, swine fever, foot-and-mouth disease 
and also tuberculosis and contagious abortion. 

The first four of these diseases have not 
occurred in Great Britain for many _ years, 
glanders or farcy is now an exceedingly rare 
disease, so also is rabies; anthrax is uncommon 
and parasitic mange is on the decrease. The 
control of these diseases is therefore not a very 
onerous matter and it is the duty of every veteri- 
narian to participate in their detection. Sheep 
scab, while still lingering in some parts of the 
country, is not found over large areas and does 
not constitute a heavy burden. Foot-and-mouth 
disease when it appears is of great importgnce 
and its control requires the vigilance and may 
at times demand the united efforts of the whole 
of the Ministry’s staff. Swine fever is present to 
some extent more or less continuously, and con- 
stitutes a steady source of employment for the 
Ministry’s veterinarians. 

As regards the two diseases tuberculosis and 
contagious abortion, though these are ubiquitous 
the Ministry’s veterinary inspectors are hardly, 
if at all, concerned with either. 

Besides the Ministry’s inspectors, there are 
more than 60 whole-time, and many part-time 
veterinary inspectors appointed by the counties. 
The county inspectors co-operate on the control 
of diseases mentioned in the Diseases of Animals 
Act, but with regard to swine fever and foot- 
and-mouth disease, their duties are practically 
confined to reporting suspected cases brought to 
their notice, the supervision of an outbreak being 
conducted by the Ministry’s officials. The chief 
duties of a county inspector are concerned with 
the execation of the Tuberculosis Order of 1925 
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and the Milk and Dairies Acts and Orders, and 
their work largely consists of the inspection of 
dairy herds and the elimination from dairy herds 


of animals suffering from advanced tuberculosis, 
also tracing down the infected animals where 
tubercle bacilli have been found in a milk supply. 

The thoroughness of inspection varies from 
county to county, depending upon the number of 
inspectors employed in relationship to the size 
of the district and the number of herds therein. 
The work is of value in preventing the worst 
type of tuberculous or diseased animal supplying 
milk for public consumption and is welcomed by 
farmers as a generally beneficial service, but it 
can only be regarded as a palliative measure and 
not considered as likely to reduce materially the 
incidence of tuberculosis in our herds, nor will 
it prevent the spread of abortion, mastitis, Johne’s 
disease or any other contagious disease of cattle, 
except where gross carelessness or ignorance on 
the part of the farmer regarding the treatment of 
an obviously diseased animal may be rectified by 
a word of advice. 

Besides the county inspectors, there are a con- 
siderable number of whole-time veterinary in- 
spectors employed by municipalities, who perform 
similar duties to those of the county inspectors, 
and in many municipalities are responsible for 
the inspection of abattoirs and meat. 

Let us now consider the various institutes con- 
cerned with veterinary research in this country. 
We have the Ministry of Agriculture’s Veterinary 
Laboratory at Weybridge, with a permanent staff 
consisting of a Director and three Research 
Officers, together with a number of temporary 
research workers and Ministry veterinary in- 
spectors seconded from field duties. At this 
laboratory research and diagnostic work is 
carried out. 

There is the Research Institute in Animal 

2athology at Cambridge with a Director and 16 
Research Officers; the Research Institute at the 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, with a 
Director and four permanent Research Officers. 
There is the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Committee 
with its Research Station at Pirbright, Surrey, 
and workers in laboratories in other parts of the 
country. All the foregoing are supported from 
public funds. In Scotland there is the Animal 
Disease Research Association, with its laboratory 
near Edinburgh, supported partly through sub- 
scription and partly by public monies. “To the 
foregoing staffs must be added the very consider- 
able number of laboratory assistants and clerks, 
etc. The total monies expended in veterinary 
research, though by many standards small, are 
not inconsiderable, but being distributed as they 
are it is debatable whether this decentralisation 
is conducive to efficiency in research. It has, | 
feel, the unavoidable consequence of confusing the 
agriculturalist, who is either unaware of some of 
these centres, or does not know to which he 
should turn for expected assistance. 

Besides these public-supported bodies, there 
are veterinary colleges and private laboratories 
carrying on a certain amount of research, con- 
ducting a considerable volume of laboratory 
diagnostic work and giving advice. 

Excluding the work of the veterinary inspectors 
of the Ministry, the counties and the municipali- 
ties and the above-mentioned institutes and 
laboratories, the veterinary work is carried out 
by the large number of private veterinary practi- 
tioners distributed throughout the country and 
contributing a most valuable and indispensable 
service, but being forced through changing 
customs and economic pressure to devote more 
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and ever-increasing attention to the animals we 
‘all pets, and if we wish to maintain for our 
farm animals, as is essential, the services of the 
large number of qualified veterinarians, the time 
may not be far distant when some system of 
endowment or subsidy for general veterinary ser- 
vices will be required, particularly with regard 
to those services whose aim is the control and 
prevention of contagious diseases, and it is in the 
control of contagious diseases that it is essential 
that progress should be made. 

The position to-day regarding the control of 
contagious disease in dairy ‘cattle has shown little 
advance on what pertained 25 or more years ago. 
Tuberculosis is the only disease which has been 
brought under control in a limited number of 
herds, and let it be remembered that the credit 
for this is largely due to the progressive owner 
and his veterinary practitioner. Such work re- 
quires extension, not only in regard to tubercu- 
losis but to other diseases. 

We have now come to the point where we may 
consider the Veterinary Advisory Service 
small service, 11 individuals in all, attached to 
colleges and universities throughout England and 
Wales, and we find them being introduced as 
yet another unit into the very disjointed veteri- 
nary services of the country, e: ach service working 
largely in its own watertight compartment and 
with little effective system of exchange of infor- 
mation, correlation of knowledge, or co-operation 
in efforts to prevent disease, so that at the present 
day we have but inaccurate information concern- 
ing the incidence of many of the most important 
dise: ises of our farm animals and are devoid of 
uniform plans for the suppression of these 
diseases. 

The Veterinary Advisory Officers do not en- 
croach on the work of the Ministry or county 
inspectors, and they may not undertake work 
regarded as within the province of the priv ale 
practitioner. It may be suggested that their posi- 
tion is to act as liaison officers between the 
research institutes and the field, but in the 
absence of effective plans for the control of 
disease there is but little scope for liaison work. 

There is no doubt that in many matters the 
veterinary advisor might instruct and aid the 
farmer, but there are two factors mitigating 

against effective work of this type: first, the 
stupendous size of the district allotted to each 
advisor; secondly, the fact that as a member of 
the veterinary profession he may not impinge 
upon the province of another, and consequently 
the veterinary advisor is shut off from direct 
contact with the farmer except on matters where 
the farmer does not and would not be expected 
to employ a veterinary surgeon. He therefore 
finds himself in a position very different from 
that of the agricultural organiser or the advisory 
officer in any other branch of agriculture. There- 
fore at present the veterinary officer must seek a 
no man’s land for his activities, and because he 
has a small grant sufficient to cover a few 
primary laboratory requirements he may even 
now find himself filling a useful niche. For ex- 
ample, the work of the Veterinary Department of 
the South-Eastern Agricultural College has, during 
the past three years, elucidated two obscure 
diseases of sheep on the Romney Marsh and 
methods for their prevention, thereby adding 
materially to the knowledge of a group of diseases 
of great importance because of the almost world- 
wide distribution of diseases of this kind. During 
the past two-and-a-half years research on and 
control of contagious abortion has progressed, and 
at the same time investigations on diseases of 
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other classes of farm stock have been carried out, 
and from information supplied by these investi- 
gations it has often been possible to guide or in- 
struct the farmer in the soundest possible method 
of procedure. None of this work would have been 
possible without the laboratory, and it means 
the use of large quantities of material which can 
only be supplied by trained laboratory assistants 
whose work includes the skilled preparation of 
— materia for the growth of micro- 

organisms, the preparation of delicate sections of 
animal tissue for microscopical examination, the 
testing of samples of blood for evidence of infee- 
tion with disease, the preparation and sterilisa- 
tion of glassware, the care of laboratory and 
experimental animals, ete. 

I am sometimes asked to investigate this or 
that disease condition, but very regretfully have 
to refuse because there is neither the accommo- 
dation, the staff, nor the money to allow extra 
research activities to be undertaken. 

Sometimes I feel that the agriculturalist may 
under-estimate the labour required for investiga 
tions on animal disease and also the amount “a 
the investigator’s own time which must be 
devoted to it, and this may be because research 
on other agricultural problems is executed more 

sasily with the ordinary farm material with but 
little extra labour and little supervision. Testing 
the effect of a spray or manure is generally not a 
very drastic procedure, but to inv esligate disease 
it is almost invariably essential to produce a 
disease experimentally so that it may be studied, 
and this is not compatible with farm routine and 
has to be especially prepared for. 

Now what is the ideal of a Veterinary Advisory 
Service? My ideal is to have in every area of 
sufficient size, and this may be the size of the 
average county, a veterinary service as an in- 
tegral and important section of an area Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and grouped around this 
bureau, with its laboratories, would be those 
whose public duty it was to assist in the main- 
tenance of the well-being and the health of our 
animal population. As regards matters of animal 
health and disease, all available information 
would be collected; for example, the bureau 
would know the incidence of tuberculosis, those 
herds where eradication of tuberculosis was being 
practised. It would obtain information concern- 
ing the incidence of Johne’s disease; of con- 
tagious abortion; of sterility ; of mastitis; and any 
other contagious disease not only of cattle but 
of all the farm animals. The bureau would be in 
charge of all plans forethe control of disease 
whether by detection and isolation of infected or 
by vaccination and immunisation of susceptible 
animals. It would function as the educational 
and advisory centre to which farmers would be 
encouraged to apply for information connected 
with the management of animals and the preven- 
tion of disease. The purely veterinary work of 
sach area centre would be controlled from a 
central laboratory, whose duties would be the 
co-ordination of efforts to eradicate or control 
disease throughout the country and the under- 
taking of active research’ into’ veterinary 
problems. 

Were such methods adopted, I believe we 
should quickly obtain fuller information about 
disease and make decided progress in the preven- 
tion of disease. 

Let me illustrate my point with one example. 
Much confusion exists to-day regarding the use 
of vaccines against contagious abortion, and this 
is due to the indiscriminate use of vaccines of 
different brands and qualities, used widely for 
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more than 20 years in England. At the present 
day the value of vaccination against contagious 
abortion is still in dispute. Had one vaccine only 
been used, the best available, and this best 
employed under control and supervision from 
area bureaux and its effects followed and esti- 
mated, we should by now have abundant reliable 
data, and should know the value of vaccination. 

Finally, let me say one word regarding the medi- 
cinal treatment of stock, and it is to this effect— 
that where specific treatment is available for con- 
ditions such as parasitic worm infections and 
any other contagious disease, the best treatment 
should be made as fully known as possible, and 
it might be advantageous to distribute such 
medicines from the area bureaux, but such 
specific medicines are likely to be rare. 

As a student I was always expecting to learn 
what medicine to give to cure disease. As one 
grew in experience the less respect one had for 
medicines and the more one realised the limita- 
tion of their use. The other day I asked a farmer, 
who has a herd of 450 cows and heifers, how 
much he spent a year on medicines. He said that 
{2 10s. would cover it. That herd is a tuberculin- 
tested herd, contagious abortion and mastitis are 
being controlled and eradicated. I believe the 
farmer is exercising veterinary supervision along 
the best lines. 





Field ’’ Distemper 


We reproduce below a letter which, under the 
above heading, appeared in The _ Field of 
March 25th, 1933, together with editorial com- 
ment thereupon by the Editor of that journal. 

Sir,—In the early days of the Field Distemper 
Fund you published a letter of mine which gave 
the very successful results I had had from use 
of the Field vaccine. I therefore feel there is 
some excuse for me to point out that under exist- 
ing conditions the Field Distemper Fund is 
doomed to failure in its main objective, the 
eradication of distemper. 

Not until all or nearly all dogs are immunised 
will it be really possible to get distemper under 
control, but such a happy state of affairs is a 
very long way olf as long as one-and-a-half and 
two guineas, ‘plus the usual shilling a mile for 
the veterinary surgeon’s travelling expenses, are 
charged for inoculations. It would be quite 
feasible to approach the Kennel Club with a view 
to a regulation that all dogs entered for shows 
must be immunised, but the cost will have to be 
shillings, not pounds. Shows are almost certainly 
the greatest centres for the dissemination of the 
disease, and exhibitors are already under a £20 
warranty that no dogs of theirs have been in 
contact with distemper. 

I do not, of course, know the actual cost of the 
Field vaccine, but it is obvious that a consider- 
able proportion of the price charged for inocula- 
tions is for the services of the veterinary surgeon. 
Personally I fail to see why owners should not 
be allowed to do their own dogs. A member of 
your staff at Cruft’s said that every “ Tom, Dick 
and Harry” could obviously not be supplied. 1 
submit that this is entirely the wrong point of 
view. It is only those people who have the neces- 
sary instruments and experience who will want 
to purchase direct. In my own case, I breed on 
an average 30 to 40 Labradors a year; if the cost 
were a matter of shillings I should certainly 
inoculate the boiling, but as it is it is cheaper 











to risk losing a few puppies than to have to pay 
out £50 to £60 for inoculations; | may mention 


that I already vaccinate against leptospira 
jaundice. ; ; 
‘If the vaccine had been discovered by bins a 


nary surgeons independently of any public ende:z 
vour such as the Field Distemper Campaign; if, 
moreover, they were guiltless of the partial failure 
of the early days, if they were 100 per cent. sup- 
porters of the vaccine, it would be only right 
that issue of vaccine should be restricted to them. 
| venture to suggest that such is not the case. 

The Field Distemper Campaign has had entire 
success in producing a satisfactory vaccine. May 
I now suggest that what is wanted is a campaign 
to get dogs vaccinated. In default of general 
distribution, the vaccine should be supplied by 
chemists on the same basis as poisons, namely, 
the chemist must satisfy himself that the pur- 
chaser is a fit person to have the vaccine: alter- 
natively, the purchase by public subscription of 
a van, on the lines of the Poor People’s Sick 
Animals Dispensary, to tour the country. I am 
sure the Show executives would willingly give 
assistance. 

Yours faithfully, 
. L. HAMMAN. 
The Rock Farm, 
Longhope, 
Gloucestershire. 


|The question raised by our correspondent is 
one the difficulty of which has been recognised 
and was discussed by the Field Distemper 
Council. The preventives, vaccine and virus, are 
not in themselves unduly costly, having regard to 
the large preliminary capital outlay, amounting 
to more than £5,000, which was called for before 
they could be produced on a commercial scale. 
The expense is in the fee of the veterinary sur- 
geon, and this there is no way of reducing except 
by consent of the veterinary surgeons themselves. 

The Masters of Foxhounds Association made 
out a good case which they presented to the Field 
Distemper Fund Council for freedom to obtain 
the preventives direct and administer them 
(through their kennel staff or other competent 
person) without the intervention of a veterinary 
surgeon. The representatives of the veterinary 
surgeons on the Committee were strongly opposed 
and were supported in. their opposition by the 
weight of scientific authority, which pointed out 
the danger of allowing the distribution of such 
a powerful poison as distemper virus except 
under the strictest guarantee that it was to be 
administered by skilled and responsible persons. 
It is true that there are such persons outside the 
ranks of veterinary surgeons, and our correspon- 
dent is probably among them. But where is the 
line to be drawn? 

The suggestions he makes for rendering the 
preventives more accessible are valuable. The 
initiative must be taken by dog owners. It is our 
opinion that in any case the preventives will 
become cheaper both in first cost and in applica- 
tion. Temporary immunity at shows can be 
gained ; & a single inoculation by vaccine or 
serum. 











Various counties in Scotland have started a 
campaign against the musk rat. Traps have been 
used with some success, but in Perthshire, Herr 
Adam Roith, the Bavarian trapper, has demon- 
strated the new and more direct method of deal- 
ing with the pests which he introduced in 
Shropshire. 
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In Parliament 

The following questions and answers were 

recorded in the House of Commons recently :— 
MILK (REORGANISATION) SCHEME 

Mr. Leckie asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether he proposes to implement the report of 
the Milk Commission at the earliest possible date 
in order that the reorganisation scheme may be 
in working operation before negotiations com- 
mence for the renewal of milk contracts in 
October next? 

Major Euurorr: It is necessary to distinguish 
between those of the Milk Commission’s recom- 
mendations which involve questions of policy 
outside the scope of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act, 1931, and the milk marketing scheme, under 
that Act, which, in the first instance, is a matter 
solely for milk producers themselves. In regard 
to the former, | would refer my hon. Friend to 
the reply which I gave on March 16th to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Devizes (Sir P. Hurd), of 
which I am sending him a copy. The scheme 
under the Act of 1931, with but few amendments, 
has now been formally submitted to me and I 
see no reason, in point of time, why it should not 
be in operation by the end of next September. 

Brigadier-General CLIFTON BROWN asked _ the 
Minister of Agriculture whether he will refuse 
to approve any scheme for organisation of the 
milk market which fails to implement the com- 
mission’s recommendations on accredited herds, 
grades, and quality, as set out in chapter X of 
their Milk Reorganisation report? 

Major Exuiorr: Several of the recommenda- 
tions to which my hon. and gallant Friend refers 
lie outside the province of the Board which would 
have to administer a milk marketing scheme, and 
would have to be secured by negotiations among 
the interests concerned. I regret, therefore, that 
I am not in a position to give the assurance 
desired by my hon. and gallant Friend. 

Brigadier-General BRowN: Does not my right 
hon. and gallant Friend think that it is of vital 
importance that any scheme under this Act 
should reassure the public as to the quality of 
the milk being sold, and, if he is not entitled to 
put it into the scheme, cannot he make arrange- 
ments to see that the recommendations are 
carried out in any scheme which is put before 
him? 

Major Exvuiorr: Some of those things can be 
secured by negotiations, say, with the local 
authorities, such as the routine inspection of 
dairy herds. These recommendations are of the 
highest importance, but I do not think that the 
Milk Board is the proper body to put them into 
force. 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest fo 
inclusion in these columns. 


* * * * * 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


April 1st.—R.C.V.S. Annual Fees due. 

April 3rd.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings, at 
2, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s 
Inn, W.C.1.—Organising, 2 p.m. ; 
Veterinary Officers’ and Public 
Health, 3.30 p.m. 

April 4th—Meeting of the Dumfries and 
Galloway Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Carlisle, 

April 4th.—N.V.M.A. Council Meeting, at 10, 
Red Lion Square, W.C.1, at 
2.30 p.m. 
N.V.M.A, Committee Meetings, at 
2, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s 
Inn, W.C.1, — Parliamentary, 
10 a.m.; Appointments, 11 a.m. 

April 5th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

April 5th.—Meeting of the Central Division, 
N.V.M.A., at 10, Red _ Lion 
Square, W.C.1. 

April 6th.—R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner, Hotel 
Victoria, Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C.2, at 7.30 p.m. 
Tickets price 12s. 6d. 

April 6th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

April 7th.—R.C.V.S. Council and Committee 
Meetings. 

April 12th.—Meeting of the West of Scotland 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Glasgow. 

April 21st.—Meeting of the Mid-West and 
South Wales Division, at Bath. 

Sept. 18th-23rd.—N.V.M.A. Congress, Llandudno. 

* * * x * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY. 

MATTHEWS, John, Siglan, Llanfairpwll, Angle- 
sey. Graduated N. Edin., April 14th, 1887; died 
March, 1933. 

Whyte, James M., Tenbury, Worcestershire. 
Graduated Edinburgh, January 5th, 1888; died 
March 20th, 1933. 


Tue LATE Mr. FRANK BOOTH, M.R.C.V.S. 


The North Wales Coast Pioneer, in the course 
of a tribute to the late Mr. Frank Booth, to whom 
reference was made in our issues of March 18th 
and 25th, says: “ North Wales has lost an ex- 
ceptionally popular and esteemed figure by the 
death of the well-known veterinary surgeon, Mr. 
Frank Booth, of Old Colwyn. Mr. Booth was a 
rare character in many ways. There was blended 
in him a genial humour, a love of good company, 
a determined adherence to a high standard of 
honour, and the courage to express his opinions 
freely and to stand by them. It was always a 
pleasure to meet him, and especially to hear his 
stories of the hunting field. 

“ He loved the country and country ways, and 
every aspect of agriculture made a strong appeal 
to him. Amongst the farmers he was a great 
favourite, and they admired his professional 
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work. It was characteristic of him that during 
his long illness he could not be induced to ‘ take 
matters easy” and remain at home, but must 
walk about his farm and take a personal share 
in its management. 

“At Old Colwyn, where, with Mrs. Booth, he 
‘ame to reside in 1896, Mr. Booth soon became 
immensely popular in agricultural circles, and 
he interested himself in farming, hunting, and 
sheep-dog trials. For some time he was chair- 
man of committee of the local Sheep-dog Trials 
Society, and was not only a keen judge of sheep- 
dogs, but a successful breeder of such dogs. He 
presided at numerous meetings of fhe _ local 
Farmers’ Association, the members of which 
always found in him a man of good counsel and 
sound judgment.” 

4 % * 
PERSONAL 

The King’s Levée.—The following officers of 
the Royal Army Veterinary Corps were presented 
to His Majesty, by Major-General William Anthony, 
C.B., €.M.G., on the occasion of the Levée held at 
St. James’s Palace on Tuesday last: Major Richard 
Bond, Major Edward Bowes (on attaining Field 
Rank), Lieut. Thomas Chipperfield (on appoint- 
ment), Lieut. Francis Cundell (on appointment), 
Lieut. John Daly (on appointment), Lieut. John 
Dalzell (on appointment), Major Colin Davenport, 
0.B.E. (on attaining Field Rank), Colonel Hugh 
Gibbs, pb.s.o. (on promotion), Major Charles 
Holland, m.c., Major George Kelly, Lieut. John 
Langley (on appointment), Lieut. [an Maclaren 
(on appointment), Lieut.-Colonel Frederick 
O’Rorke, ¢.M.G. (on promotion), Lieut. Patrick 
Reeves (on appointment), Lieut. Edgar Rice (on 
appointment), Major Sidney Slocock, m.c., Lieut. 
James Stewart (on appointment), Lieut. David 
Tennant (on appointment), Major Clarence 
Townsend, 0.B.E., M.c., and Major Frederick Weir. 


Will. Hine, Mr. Herbert Heasler, "M.R.C.V.S., 
of Lower Edmonton (net personalty £108), £5,338. 
* * Xe * * 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
LONDON GAZETTE—WAR OFFICE—REGULAR ARMY 
March 24th.—The following Lts. (on prob.) are 
confirmed in their appts.:—D. I. C. Tennant, 
J. L. Dalzell. 
a * * ~ 


* 
UNIVERSITY OF it EXAMINATION 
AS 


The March, 1933, Examination List of the 
University of Liverpool contains the name of Mr. 
J. C. Marginson as having passed Part II of the 
Third Examination for the Degree of B.V.Sc. 
(Liv.), from the School of Veterinary Science. 

* * % * Ke 


INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW 
DISCONTINUANCE THis YEAR 

It was announced on Monday by the Secretary 
of International Horse Shows, Limited, that there 
will be no International Horse Show at Olympia 
this year. The discontinuance of the show, which 
has been one of the features of the London season 
for many years, will be regretted by the profes- 
sion, the public and by many horse-breeders and 
exhibitors. 

When, a month ago, it was announced that the 
shareholders had decided to wind up the com- 
pany voluntarily, it was stated that on account 
of the undoubted, value of the show to the horse- 
breeding industry and the great amount of em- 
ployment which it afforded directly and _ in- 
directly, efforts would be made by various sports- 
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men to arrange for the production of a show of a 
similar character during the coming summer. 
Meetings have been held by sportsmen, exhibitors, 
and others interested, but their efforts have been 
unsuccessful. 

Last year’s show resulted in a financial loss, 
but in many other respects it was one of the most 
successful and attractive of the series of shows 
held at Olympia. The number of attendances 
was 9,095 greater than in 1931, an increase of 
about 23 per cent., and although the price of 
seats was reduced last year, the total sum payable 
by way of entertainment tax was 52 per cent. 
more than in the previous year. 

The first International Horse Show was held at 
Olympia in 1907. Last year’s exhibition was the 
twenty-first of the series; there were no shows 
during the War years. 

Though it has been found to be impossible to 
reorganise the show in the short time between 
now and June there is every hope of reviving the 
show at Olympia next year. 

oo ae x * 
TESTED PEDIGREE HERDS 

In the Times of March 13th, under the above 
heading, appears the following information which 
should prove of interest to our readers:— 

“The Red Poll Cattle Society again shows a 
progressive spirit by deciding to accept the prin- 
ciple of a contagious abortion test for cattle 
offered at the society’s sales. It was agreed at 
the annual meeting that in future all but unmated 
heifers and young bulls in the sales should have 
passed the agglutination test. Abortion causes 
heavy loss to stock breeders in this country, and 
there is no question that the fear that the disease 
may be introduced into their herds keeps some 
pedigree breeders from buying cattle at public 
sales. The Red Poll breed has developed a satis- 
factory market oversea, and breeders in_ the 
Dominions who buy from this country will also 
welcome the society’s action. It may be con- 
tended that neither the agglutination test nor the 
tuberculin test is infallible. But experience shows 
that in the hands of skilful veterinary surgeons 
these tests can be relied upon to give a very 
good indication of the presence of infection. 
There have been abuses of the tuberculin test in 
the past, and on this account some farmers have 
given up testing their herds, but it is clearly in 
the interests of pedigree breeders who have 
cattle for sale that they should give potential 
buyers every possible assurance that their stock 
are clear from taint of disease.” 

In our opinion this decision is of the greatest 
importance and a step in the right direction. 
For if one society makes this wise and laudable 
endeavour to “ set its house in order,” others will 
follow suit. Indeed, the action of the Red Poll 
Society may prove the “ thin end of the wedge ” 
and lead to a general campaign for the eradica- 
tion of infectious abortion which at the present 
time seriously menaces the cattle industry 
throughout the country. It should receive the 
whole-hearted support of the veterinary profes- 
sion, which has long since recognised that the 
best, if not the only, way of dealing with this 
disease is by early detection and elimination 
based upon the agglutination test systematically 
and frequently applied. 

There are to-day numerous subsidised institu- 
tions and a few private laboratories which will 
undertake to complete this test for the practi- 
tioner for a small fee; there are also methods 
available whereby the practitioner himself can 
perform the test with rapidity, accuracy and 
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profit. The presence of the disease having been 
detected by the test, it then remains with the 
practitioner to advise his client as to the best 
course to pursue. For in this disease every out- 
break has to be dealt with on its merits, or as 
the pharmacist would say, secundum artem. Thus 
a more general testing of the herds of this country 
should not only result in an appreciable reduc- 
tion in the incidence of this insidious and costly 
disease but should at the same time enhance the 
prestige and affluence of our profession. 

* * a * * 


BOMBAY VETERINARY COLLEGE 


The Times of India, of recent date, reports 
that the recommendation of the Bombay Re- 
organisation Committee to abolish the Bombay 
Veterinary College forms the subject of a protest 
in a letter addressed to the Local Government by 
the President of the Bombay Veterinary Medical 
Association. .In the course of the letter the 
President says: “If Government had made better 
attempts to expand the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment in the interest of the agriculturists by 
introducing the latest measures in suppressing 
contagious diseases like rinderpest, which carries 
away the bulk of cattle, thus causing serious 
economic loss to cultivators, the interest of 
agriculturists would have been better served 
than at present. This problem has already been 
tackled or is being tackled in other Provinces 
and they are far ahead of this province in this 
respect, and it is on this account that there is not 
as much demand for veterinary services in this 
province as in other provinces. The agricul- 
turists are ignorant and incapable of voicing their 


grievances and their interests have thus been 
neglected. 
“A considerable amount of deficit can be 


Veterinary College 


made up and the Bombay 
cally if the follow- 


continued to run more economi 
ing suggestions be considered: (a) According to 
certain arrangements existing between the 
Government and the Trustees of the Bai Sakarbai 
Dinshaw Petit Hospital, the staff and the students 
of the Veterinary College render free veterinary 
aid to the hospital in return for the clinical 
facilities afforded to the students, but, if the 
college is to be closed, the hospital authorities 
will have to entertain a large staff of veterinary 
surgeons to treat ailing animals in the hospital. 
(b) The Western India Turf Club, which con- 
tributes handsomely towards several charitable 
institutions, can also be approached. (c) The 
Bombay Municipality, which was once contri- 
buting Rs. 2,500 per annum, may be asked to 
contribute. (d) The fees for students coming 
from other Provinces and Native States should 
be raised. (e) The revised scale of pay recom- 
mended by the Re-organisation Committee should 
be applied.” 


* * % * ** 


SHEEP SCAB IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


A report submitted at a recent meeting of the 
Armagh County Council mentioned the serious 
situation created by the prevalence of sheep scab 
in Northern Ireland. The chief veterinary officer 
of the Ministry of Agriculture had stated that 
there had been 160 outbreaks last year, and he 
believed they should reduce the number of public 
dipping stations and make them more effective. 

Mr. M’Connell, M.R.c.v.s., told the committee 
that the Government should make an order for 
the compulsory dipping of all sheep at the present 
time. The whole county was permeated with the 


disease, and County Armagh had never had such 
a bad record. 


If the disease were not stamped 
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lambs would be 
completely 


this season’s 


out immediately 
sheep industry 


affected and_ the 
destroyed. 

The committee directed that this opinion should 
be sent on to the Ministry; also the County Agri- 
cultural Committee’s opinion that the summer 
dipping scheme should be continued for another 
year, that an autumn dipping period might be 
added, and that all sheep entering the county 
should be supervised to make sure they were 
clear of the disease. 

The report was adopted. 

* _ aa x ES 
HORSR PARASITE CONTROL WORK 

An average of one out of every six horses in 
Illinois was treated for bots and round-worms in 
1932. In all 136,235 horses in 66 counties were 
treated in the Horse Parasite Control Project of the 
College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, co- 
operating with state and Federal agencies. Two 
hundred and four veterinarians participated in 
the project, treating an average of 632 horses each. 
In 1930-31 approximately 8,500 head of horses 
were treated for bots and _ascarids by 16 veterina- 
rians in eight counties. The results obtained were 
encouraging to the owners. In 1931-32 the work 
was continued in the eight counties in which it 
was inaugurated and 58 additional counties joined 
in the work. 

Ninety per cent. of the preliminary reports are 
favourable. In some horses, improvement has 
been noted 30 to 60 days after treatment. Treated 
horses worked better, were more easily handled, 
and stood the heat of summer better. Horses that 
fail to show improvement should be studied to 


determine the cause or causes’ involved. A 
correct diagnosis eliminates the guesswork from 


treatment.—Vet. Med. 
* * Be oo * 
PRINCE OF WALES’S ARABS 

* Lovers of the horse, and particularly the finer 
breeds, have had their interest aroused by the 
announcement that the Prince of Wales intends 
to include the breeding of pedigree Arabs among 
his activities at the Home Farm in the Duchy of 
Cornwall, but I gather from a_ well- informed 
source that they ore likely to be disappointed,” 

says a contributor to the Weslern Morning News. 

“His Royal Highness, in fact, has not included 
Arab pony breeding in his farming programme 
for some years now—not since the untimely death 
of his famous Arab stallion, a son of the great 
Dwarka, some five or six years ago. 

* Back in 1918 and for the five or six succeeding 
years the Prince included a number of Arab stal- 
lions and mares among the group at Tor Royal, 
and he was very successful in winning awards 
with them. 

“The Prince’s interest in the Arab strain was 
created by the gift from the King of Egypt, who 
in Coronation Year made a handsome present of 
an Arab stallion to King George and also one to the 
Prince of Wales. Unfortunately, the Prince of 
Wales’s horse developed faults which precluded 
him from the stud, and he dwindled into a hack 
about the farm. The King’s Arab, too, did not 
prove satisfactory for a mount for his Majesty, 
and he, too, found himself in due course relegated 
to the Windsor stables for general work. 

“The Prince has taken a very definite lead in 
improving the standard of the Dartmoor ponies. 
Two years ago he directed that all in his portion 
of the forest should be disposed of, and only 
about a dozen selected mares and a sire kept, the 
policy being that their breeding should be kept 
within limits.” 
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DIGESTIBILITY OF MILK 


Milk which is classified as soft-curd milk has 
been regarded as the best for all consumers and 
particularly infants. U.S.A. investigators seek to 
establish the extent to which soft-curd milk is 
superior, its behaviour in the human stomach and 
the quantity of it that is produced in dairy herds 
in comparison with the quantities of other grades 
of milk also produced by cows in these herds. 
lI:ach cow imparts to her milk a certain fixed curd 
character, and that character has an intimate bear- 
ing on the digestibility of her milk. “ Milk from 
certain cows forms a tough rubbery curd, which 
is not easily digested,” observes a writer in a 
recent issue of The Ayrshire Digest (U.S.A.). 
“ This is particularly true of highly coloured milk 
with an excess of butter fat over the ideal 4 per 
cent. content. Since only a relatively few cows 
have the inherent ability to produce natural soft- 
curd milk, the average market milk is not a soft- 
curd product. Joint investigations by New York 
University and Bellevue Hospital have been carried 
out with soft-curd certified milk in comparison 
with other milks. Results showed that there 
were decided advantages in the soft-curd milk 
as compared with other milks. A Utah public 
health nurse, referring to a record of 7,000 infants, 
stated that they had a very great number who owe 
their lives to the fact that a known soft-curded 
milk, easily digestible, could be secured. An 
authority states that in cases of adult indigestion 
and gastric ulcers it has been used withremarkable 
results. It is thus a boon to invalids and mature 
persons in general, as well as infants.” “ The 
case, therefore, for soft-curd milk being strongly 
proven, what have breed society secretaries to 
say about it?” enquires The North British 
Agriculturist. ‘“ The Ayrshire receives recom- 
mendation in The Ayrshire Digest as a soft curd 
cow. Other breed sponsors will also be stating 
their claims in due course. Milk yield and butter 
fat are not everything and it is possible that future 
dairy show classifications will reflect that fact.” 











Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 


tributor for publication. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


his correspondents. 
. * * * 
VETERINARY INSPECTION SERVICE 
To THE EprroR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—Further to the controversies in recent 
issues of the Veterinary Record regarding veteri- 
nary services in relation to public health, a 
number of the correspondents would seem to be 
agreed that whole-time veterinary service is 
desirable, if not essential, but how much of the 
work should be undertaken by the whole-time 
staff seems to be a debatable point. 

I have always maintained that one whole-time 
Veterinary Officer in every county or adminis- 
trative area is necessary and desirable, both for 
the advancement of the work and for the good 
of the profession; in fact, this is essential if the 
profession is to take its proper place in public 
health work. Routine work, such as dairy herd 
inspection and tuberculin testing, could be 
carried out as efficiently, if not more so, by ex- 
perienced practitioners as by young whole-time 
officers. Such a system would in all probability 
be more costly than a system worked by a com- 
plete whole-time staff, but it must not be for- 


gotten that the former system would ensure the 
services of a veterinary surgeon to many areas 
where a practitioner could not eke out a liveli- 
hood without the extra income from local 
authority work. 

It is difficult to draw a definite dividing line 
between the duties of the whole-time officer and 
those of his part-time assistants; the division 
would require adjustment to meet the needs of 
individual counties or areas. The whole-time 
officer should have it within his power to make 
the necessary adjustments and at the same time 
organise and supervise all the work. 

A point worthy of note here is that in practic- 
ally every one of the larger counties where a 
chief whole-time officer has been appointed, there 
has followed the appointment of whole-time 
assistants. I am sure there are many, like myself, 
who would be interested and grateful if any of 
the aforesaid Chief Veterinary Officers were good 
enough to take up this question ahd enlighten us 
as to the reasons of the change from part-time 
inspectors to whole-time assistant inspectors. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEo. A. SANGSTER, 
County Veterinary Officer. 
County Buildings, 
Dumfries. 


March 27th, 1933. 
* * 


“HOW THE VETERINARY ADVISER CAN 
HELP THE FARMER ” 

To THE EpIToR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—May I, as a general practitioner, thank 
the writers for their comments on the addresses 
of Messrs. McEwen and Roberts to the Kent 
agriculturists. 

After perusing Mr. Edwards’ letter in the 
Record ot March 11th, | read your editorial com- 
ment: ** There is no question of toleration, etc.” 
With all due respect to your statement, I most 
certainly disagree with it and must side with 
Mr. Edwards. You further state that ‘“ Represen- 
tation has been made to the Ministry by both 
bodies, and with some measure of success.” If 
this latter part of your footnote refers to the 
* Revised duties of Veterinary Advisory Officers ” 
recently published by the Ministry, after the 
representations were made by the National Veteri- 
nary Medical Association and. the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, I am very pleased thal 
you qualified the statement by saying “* with some 
measure of success.” If I might say so, I consider 
the Revised List of Duties of Veterinary Advisory 
Officers was simply a shuffling of words which 
left the duties practically as before their revision. 

The North Wales Division, N.V.M.A. respect- 
fully approached and requested the Council of 
the National Veterinary Medical Association to 
re-open the question, but were informed that the 
matter had been thoroughly gone into and itl 
could not be re-opened; in fact, they (the N.V.M.A. 
Council) tolerated the situation. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN CANE. 

11, Penybryn, 

Wrexham. 


March 23rd, 1933. 


LETHAL CHAMBERS 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—There must evidently be people who re- 
gard the “sledge-hammer” as the only legitimate 
weapon of serious controversy; and who 
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measure sincerity and depth of feeling in debate 
by the heaviness of the dialectic methods 
employed. 

To those who profess to be shocked at my 
remarks “ about catching the dog asleep, etc.,” I 
would point out that the reductio ad absurdem 
is an age-old weapon of controversy; it was 
employed to show the impossibility of fulfilling 
ail Colonel Rainey’s requirements for the humane 
slaughter of dogs. I really think that after this 
short explanation no further elaboration of this 
point in my argument is necessary, though I 
should not be at all surprised to receive an enquiry 
from someone as to whether owners do not object 
to the cost of repairing their buildings after this 
method of destruction has been employed! 

To add finally to this refutation of the charge 
of levity, may I remark that my letter was written 
at the earliest possible opportunity, so urgent did 
I feel was the necessity of challenging what | 
could only construe as a broadcast aspersion on 
myself, and many of my professional brethren. I 
think that an accusation of deliberate cruelty for 
venal motives is the worst that can be brought 
against a veterinary surgeon. I freely admit 
that had I known that Colonel Rainey had made 
frequent efforts to attract professional attention 
to this matter, my feelings would have been con- 
siderably modified. Possibly others, besides my- 
self, would like to know why these efforts have 
been unavailing ? 

I think that any member has a right to be heard 
when he conscientiously feels that any method 
pursued by the profession, in part, or as a whole, 
is inhumane. However, in this case, I still wish 
the hearing had been obtained differently. 

In this connection, a conversation I had some 
little time ago with one of our younger Professors 
is recalled. In this, he stated very forcibly that 
we should lead, not lag behind, public opinion 
in this question of the rights of animals. He 
was right. We must lead, we are the only people 
who can lead, if opinion is not to finish in some 
strange bye-ways. But how can we lead if we 
are not united in our opinions, or if one of us 
who feels strongly on any point cannot obtain 
a hearing ? 

Colonel Walker’s letter definitely lifts this 
controversy to the plane in which this matter has 
to be discussed if we are to get anywhere—the 
scientific plane, free of emotion, prejudice and 
personal interest. And here I would earnestly 
beg anyone who thinks that this question can be 
‘decided by emotional appeal to apply to the Anti- 
vivisection Society for some of their leaflets. I 
think that a very short time spent reading these 
will convert most veterinary surgeons to my view 
on this matter. 

This is an age of sham, credulity, and false 
sentiment, in which the crank, the sob-stuff 
merchant and the _ pseudo-philanthropist are 
working their sweet will in the animal loving 
public. Aré we to deny it the guidance that we, 
and we only, as scientific men, can give? 

Yours faithfully, 
K. J. S. DowLANp. 





Lincoln. 


P.S..-The two dogs [ mentioned lived in a 
type of house very common round here, in which 
the kitchen is used as a living room, and what 
in the ordinary way would be the scullery is used, 
in addition to its proper purposes, for cooking. 

Both these dogs had slept beside the gas cooker 
for years; they were both oldish animals. As a 
gas cooker is always a fairly smelly sort of instru- 
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ment, I cannot imagine that they would have 

peacefully slept there for so long had the odour 

of coal gas been so very repugnant to them. 
K& & & 


To THE EpIToR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—For those who have a large dog or cal 
practice the electrolethaler is to be recommended, 
as it is very effective and safe to use, and the 
final administration of prussic acid is then very 
easily accomplished. 

When people insist or request that their animal 
must have chloroform, the best and quickest 
method is to inject it direct into the trachea: 
5 c.c. is usually suflicient, and death is as quick 
as by prussic acid. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. C. LANCASTER. 


“ WHAT IS THIS SO-CALLED SEWAGE 
POISONING IN CATTLE?” 

To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—In your issue of March 4th you very 
kindly published a letter from me asking the 
above question. Frankly, I am disappointed with 
the response, and can only trust sincerely that it 
in no way represents the measure of information 
on the question possessed by the profession. 

On March 11th Mr. G. Mayall, in reply, re- 
marked that the question was an apt one, and 
implied, so it appeared to me, that the term 
“sewage poisoning” is used by the Veterinary 
Profession in this country to disguise what it 
really thinks to be a pathological condition due 
to something much more specific! 

Whether the adoption of this disguise is due 
to a desire to cover up the truth, or to some 
confusion of thought, he does not say, but quotes 
from an article by Mr. W. Woods to show that 
water that is contaminated by sewage frequently 
shows B. typhosus and B. coli communis ; he then 
recommends the perusal of “ Veterinary Patho- 
logy and Bacteriology,” 1932, by Gaiger and 
Davies, to show what these two organisms can 
do to animals—I suppose by these ingesting them. 
| regret that, so far, | have been unable to consult 
this work, but in spite of such a handicap I 
think I can state that | shall require a good deal 
of convincing that some animals, e.g., horses, are 
able to drink, and thrive on it, water contain- 
ing an amount of typhoid contamination that 
would be absolutely, without doubt, pathogenic 
to man. ° 

On March 18th there appeared, in connection 
with my question, a short letter from Mr. R. J. 
Stow, who seemed to be anxious to draw your 
attention to the fact that some case or other, into 
which the question of sewage poisoning enters, 
is waiting to be brought before the Court of 
Appeal, and to give it as his humble opinion that 
it would be better to refrain from any discussion 
on “so-called sewage poisoning” until this case 
has been disposed of. 

If Mr. Stow considers that he himself has 
nothing to offer as a contribution to a general 
discussion on the question of “ so-called sewage 
poisoning,” as apart from some special reference 
to a particular case that is at present the subject 
of judicial investigation, then I think his opinion 
a wise one. In point of fact, it was just for this 
very reason that, in asking my question, I care- 
fully avoided reference to any particular case 
sub judice. 
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If he considers that there may be members of 
the profession concerned with this case, and who 
may be tempted to make reference to it before 
judgment has been given, then again, his opinion 
is a wise one. 

But, if he is afraid that by publishing a scien- 
tific discussion, in general, on “ so-called sewage 
poisoning,” your journal and correspondents 
would be doing an act calculated to bring the 
administratidn of justice into contempt, or to 
prejudice the minds of the public against the 
parties, or to calumniate them, before the Appeal 
is heard, such alarm on his part is quite unneces- 
sary. It would, indeed, be an ill-day for progress 
if ever scientific fact were to be accepted, or 
rejected, not by scientific bodies themselves, but 
by the decisions of a Court of Law! 

It is gratifying to know that a transcript of the 
evidence in the particular case to which refer- 
ence has been made will in due course appear 
in your journal; for then we can hope for a 
vigorous discussion to settle, once and for all, 
the very vexed question as to whether there is, 
or is not, any such thing as this “ so-called sewage 
poisoning.” 

Meanwhile, may I respectfully draw the atten- 
tion of your readers to the Journal of Comparative 
Pathology, Vol. xx, Part 4, December, 1907, where 
they will find an article from the pen of that 
shrewd observer, Mr. William Robb, of Glasgow. 

Whenever sewage poisoning is mentioned, this 
sentence of his should be brought to mind: “It 
does seem strange that cattle can drink with 
impunity water polluted by their own excreta or 
that of their owner’s household, while water 
which to taste and smell seems infinitely purer 
acts as a rank poison, provided it is polluted by 
a neighbour.” 

Yours faithfully, 


THOMAS LISHMAN. 
23, Queen's Gate Gardens, 
London, S.W.7. 
March 26th, 1933. 








ANAESTHESIA OF THE CAT 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—As an old assistant and disciple of Mr. 
Henry Gray, may | endorse the successful claims 
he makes for his method of administering chloro- 
form to cats. Mr. Gray taught me the method 30 
years ago and I have used it consistently with 
success ever since. I may have been somewhat 
lucky, but have not lost one cat from chloroform 
poisoning. Cats are naturally easily excited and 
their combative instincts are readily roused by 
any restraint or unusual conditions. 

There is just one point I should like to empha- 
sise, and that is the advantage of a glass jar. 
A glass jar does not restrict the view, and there- 
fore does not excite the cat’s fear like an opaque 
one. 

With regard to the method of restraint, | think 
I have improved on Mr. Gray’s; | never hold a 
cat, even by the scruff of the neck. The cat is 
placed in a suitable position in a corner, with 
one’s arm and body against its side; the right 
arm is placed over its back, but not pressed 
down; the right hand is placed on the top of the 
shoulders; no pressure is exercised unless _ il 
struggles; the left hand holds the jar against the 
head. No aid is needed and I may state thal 
with this method I have been able to chloroform 
numerous cats without assistance, in their own 
homes. 

It is of advantage to stroke and make much 
of the cat before starting, to gain his confidence. 

By this method the painless destruction of cats, 
if required, is easily carried out, after anzesthesia 
has taken place, by pouring chloroform down 
the nostrils. 


Yours faithfully, 
WiuuiaM S. STEVENS (Major). 


c/o Glyn, Mills & Co., 


Whitehall, 
London, S.W.1. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1927 
SUMMARY OF RETURNS 




















Foot- | 
Anthrax. and-Mouth Parasitic Sheep Swine 
Disease. Mange. Scab. Fever. 
| Animals Out- | 
slaugh- breaks 
Out- | Out- tered as | reported | Out- Out- | Swine 
Period. breaks | Animals | breaks diseased | by the| Animals|! breaks | breaks  slaugh- 
con- jattacked.| con- or ex- | Local attacked || con- con- tered. 
firmed, | firmed. posed to Authori- | firmed. firmed. 
| infection. ties. 
No. | No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. | No. 
Period Ist to 15th March, 1933 14 15 7 479 11 21 22 56 26 
Corresponding period in | 
1932 ~- awe éwe 17 23 _— — 18 6 97 59 
1931 a ee 39 40 | 2 214 15 24 15 56 | 12 
eS ee 23 4 | — ~ 11 13 17 104 54 
Total Ist January to 15th | 
March, 1933 oe cae 91 109 47 | 4,531 58 112 167 197 68 
Corresponding sammeale in | | 
1932 ‘“ oe 95 124 | 1 67 58 104 95 449 193 
1931 je nae bes 120 130 4 | 469 51 88 || 130 265 97 
— | — 85 132 || 220 |} 629 } 202 


1930 dail aoe er 104 109 














